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Letters To The Editor 


THE SOLDIERS WRITE 


le have just received one of your TAN 
KeesssioONS here overseas. We, as service- 
think it is one of the greatest magazines 
be published. This magazine is not only 
Jer people but a surprising number of 
gers will read it too. It is an uplift for 
of us just to show the world what our 

sole are and can do. 
ready this one copy has changed from 
or more different readers and they 
nothing to give but praise. I want to 
‘for my fellow servicemen and for my- 
that we are proud and happy to have the 
re of reading one of our own publica- 


S/Sgt. M. T. Johnson 
APO San Francisco, Calif. 


am an airman stationed in Alaska and 
ing material comes in mighty handy to 
the time. In reading your magazine, 

ght I had something good. [| still hope 


all of your stories, every couple ended up 
For gosh sakes there are a few people 
today who are not always thinking of sex. 
y don’t you try stories with more human 
est? I am sure you would have more read- 

, respectable ones that is. 
nine percent of the Negro airmen and 
ls are very much disappointed in your maga- 


S/Sgt. Thomas Pemberton 
Elmendorf AFB, Alaska 


GOOD FAMILY READING 


am a mother of five children ranging in 
from 13 to 24 and they all like the maga- 
The world is advancing. I don’t think 
trash for I know there’s enough dirty 

ik going on to make two or three books 
it so my hat’s off to TAN CONFESSIONS. 
Zoe Clark 

El Dorado, Kans. 


"I think your magazine is really wonderful. 
There are just about seven of us in my family 
and we really have a time over that book. 


Everyone wants to be first to read it. I have 

been reading love magazines for four years and 

I like this one best of all. Those who don’t 

like to read them really must be blind or they 
just haven’t read any at all. 

Earlene Scott 

Waco, Tex. 


REPLIES TO CRITICS 


I've read your magazine, TAN CONFESSIONS, 
and much to my surprise, I enjoyed it. I also 
tead your column “Letters to the Editor.” This 
letter is for those who object to Tan Conres- 
sions. I'll put my criticisms in one, two, 
three order. 

1. This magazine has sex, yes, but the 
sories all have a point to put across. A good 
point. 

2. It doesn’t play up racial prejudice and 
discrimination which I’m sick of hearing about. 

3. And as far as having the magazine 

ed is concerned, don’t you think they 
should start on these quarter novels that 
fy sex and crime and these colored news- 
papers that carry stories on shootings, stab 
bings, etc. which degrade an intelligent group 
of people? 
Doris Dawson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tan Conressions is just what we need, a 
Magazine of our own so that we may print 
just what we wish to aid and direct our peo- 


ple. Our race is indeed in need of certain 
articles that we cannot get trom a white maga- 
zine and, too, we can get more over to the 
younger people by having a magazine of this 
type. Our young people will be buying this 
magazine and in this book, they will find help- 
ful hints on how to make our race as a whole 
progress. 

I searched your magazine closely and care- 
fully to see if it would in any way take a bad 
effect upon our people. I am indeed proud 
to say that it does not. Just remember to keep 
your magazine decent, and on an intelligent 
and educational base. I do declare that you 
will prove those people to be wrong who think 
your book ‘s nothing more than rags in print. 

Merdell Johnson 
Florida A & M College 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


UNFAITHFUL HUSBANDS 


Every married woman in the country should 
read “Should An Unfaithful Husband Be For- 
given?” If they did read it and do the same 
thing that Geraldine did, there wouldn’t be 
so many broken and unhappy homes in the 
country. 

Martha Johnson 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May | congratulate you for a wonderful mag- 
azine like TAN ConFessions? I really en- 
joyed reading “Should an Unfaithful Husband 
Be Forgiven?” It gives us married women 
more understanding of our men. 

Clara Martin 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Congratulations on your fine magazine. I’ve 
read both of your issues and enjoyed them very 
much. 

I believe that if the rest of the women take 
time out to read TAN CONFESSIONS, it would 
save a lot of them from making the same mis- 
takes of the women in the stories. 

Sarah Louise Simon 
Gadsden, Ala. 


AID TO YOUNG FOLK 


I really enjoy your magazine, TAN CONFEs- 
sions. Some of your stories will help some of 
our young people today. 

Don’t stop printing these stories. | am young 
and I enjoy them. 

Dorothea Kemp 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


I have just read the second issue of TAN 
Conressions and I like them very much. | 
know magazines like yours are supposed to be 
for women and for teen-agers of high school 
age. 

“I Married a High School Boy” and “High 


School Is Dangerous” are good stories for high. 


school girls. 
Virginia Washington 
Canton, Ga. 


CHANGES MIND 


When I first went to the newsstands to buy 
a magazine, | happened to see Tan ConrFEs- 
SIONS but didn’t care to buy it. However, when 
everyone started talking about it, I went back 
and looked through it and didn’t hesitate to 
buy it. 

It is one of the best magazines I have read 
and I really enjoyed it. Hope the rest of the 
issues are as good as the first two. 

Readsie Gordon 
Detroit, Mich. 





By Helen Sides 


— analysis is a science 

that can be used in a helpful manner 
to acquaint you with your real self, point- 
ing out your character traits both posi- 
tive and negative. With this new 
knowledge you can make intelligent 
adjustments. 

Have you ever questioned your actions 
in certain situations, when the results 
weren't favorable. What really made you 
take a particular action, or why did you 
give a particular answer. Did emotion 
rule your reason at that time? If these 
situations occurred again would you 
know how to handle them intelligently 
so the results would be pleasant and 
beneficial, or would the same errors be 
repeated. 


Fig. 1 demonstrates a specimen of 
writing which is large in size and angu- 
lar, the “t” bars being placed above the 
“t” stem with heavy pressure on the bar. 
This writer is adaptable and has the 
ability to think quickly. He is capable 
of visualizing many ideas and _ possi- 
bilities. He also has strong will. Such 
a writer does not let his emotion rule. 

In Fig. 2, the writer sprawls his large 
writing and omits his “i” dots and “t” 
bars. He applies a great deal of pres- 
sure, and slants his writing toward the 
right. There is vagueness of mind and 
a complete lack of concentration. When 
a mind is unable to concentrate, it can 
never control emotional impulses. 

Fig. 3 shows a writer with large lower 
loops, revealing a vivid imagination. The 
blunt final stroke endings tell us he is 
definite in his thinking. He is idealistic 
and a bit (Continued on Page 71) 
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HE GREAT FAME of a man is not 

always his greatest selling point in 
his effort to win the heart and hand of a 
woman of his choice. Of that I’m sure 
for my own marriage to Louis Arm- 
strong is a case in point. Louis’ un- 
equaled prowess as a torrid trumpeter 
and rhythmical vocalist has always deep- 
ly impressed me, just as it has millions 
of other jazz fans all over the world. 
But his music alone didn’t excite me to 
romantic interests in him. There was 
something else, something far more im- 
portant. Louis showed me a soul—big, 
open and sincere. 

Maybe Louis expected his popular 
name to put him over with me at the 
very beginning of our acquaintance in 
1939 at New York’s Cotton Club where 
he was appearing as the star attraction 
and I was part of the chorus. If he did, 
he soon learned that he was wrong. 

Louis made his first bid for my affec- 
tions in a John Alden sort of way, send- 
ing a kid-like message to me through the 
Pianist in his band, Luis Russell, who 
knew that I had just busted with a steady 
boy friend of mine. “Pops wants you to 
know that he likes you,” Russell told me. 

I wasn’t moved, just figured it was 
more of the same old line of jive a girl 
is likely to hear anytime from almost any 
man. And this proposal made even less 
sense than the ordinary ones. Because 


the guy who had sent that lovey-dovey 
message to me had always been in a posi- 
tion to meet the finest of women. What 
chance, I asked myself then, would | 
have with a man so famous as Louis? 
Practically none, I concluded before | 
asked Russell to tell Louis that he forgot 
to deliver his message to me. That should 
have ended our correspondence. But it 
didn’t. 

Leuis is not easily defeated, no matter 
what the task. His second try at win- 
ning favor with me came in short order 
in one of the most unsuspected of places. 
Before a sizable gathering of show peo- 
ple in a dressing room at the Cotton Club 
one night, he just casually strolled up to 
me and spoke out, “Look, little brown 
sugar, I’m in the running too.” I was 
embarrassed no end. At first thought, I 
sensed that he was kidding me. 

How I got over that early impression 
of Louis and went on to develop the ex- 
treme fondness I have for him now is no 
long and dramatic story. Not long after 
Louis opened with his band at the Cotton 
Club, each of us girls in the chorus line 
had to take a cut in salary under the 
night spot’s plan to cut expenses. The 
slice in pay hit me kind of hard. So to 
take up the slack in my income, I took 
another job in the club in addition to my 
work in the chorus. I sold cookies in the 
concession stand for a friend of mine. The 


job paid pretty well, thanks to Louis. 
He bought dozens of boxes of cookies at 
a time. When he first started making the 
large purchases, I decided that he was 
terrifically fond of cookies. He wasn’t. 
Later I learned that he was just buying 
the cookies so that he could get a chance 
to talk-to me. Louis had all the kids in 
his neighborhood eating cookies. I was 
amused with what he had done and be- 
gan to feel a little warmer towards him. 

The romance which later developed 
between us began for sure one rainy 
Spring night after a Cotton Club show. I 
stood in the downstair doorway of the 
nitery, without hat or umbrella, waiting 
to collect for cookies bought on credit 
by members of Louis’ band. 

Louis sat directly in front of me in a 
sharp Packard limousine, piloted by a 
chauffeur. Snug and dry, he called to 
me, “Waiting on me, Baby? If you are, 
I'll take you home in my car.” I didn’t 
answer. So he had the chauffeur drive 
off. But apparently they just drove 
around the block, because they were back 
in a matter of a few minutes. Again 
Louis offered me a ride. I refused for 
the second time. Off he had the chauf- 
feur drive once more, only to return in 
the time that it would take a car to move 
around four or five blocks. Louis leaned 
out of the car this time. “Baby,” he 
called to me, “if (Continued on Page 59) 
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Social clubs seem to be 
changing to ‘sex’ clubs, 
declares a social worker 
who is faced daily with 
problems of youngsters 







AM a social worker. My job is often 
a nasty, unpleasant one in which | 
iave to dip into the personal affairs of 
unfortunate people with serious problems 
hat force them to call upon social 
igencies for aid. What is particularly 
lisagreeable about my job is that the 
people I try to help usually have a deep 
islike for social workers. This is quite 
inderstandable since nobody likes a 
tranger prying into their private affairs. 
But even if it is understandable, it doesn’t 
nake my job any less unpleasant. 
In my years of experience as a social 
worker, I have been on many jobs rang- 
g from care of nursery school children 
checking up on old age pensioners. 
ut no job I ever held has been as odious 
and repugnant as the job I have now. 






Today I am working with young peo- 
ple—with teen-agers. 

The thing that is so terrible about this 
job is to watch what is happening to our 
younger generation today, to see the 
collapse of morals and to watch the rot 
of dissipation eating away at our young 
people’s minds as well as bodies. But 
most tragic of all is the blindness of 
parents who seemingly are ignoring the 
facts of modern teen-age life. 

Recently while addressing some Negro 
mothers on teen-age problems, I men- 
tioned a newspaper report about white 
teen-agers in Rogers, Texas, who had 
organized a “non-virgin club” in which 
each member was required to have at 
least one illicit relationship a week. The 
assembled mothers were stunned. 





“What are young people coming to?” 
the bewildered expressions on their faces 
seemed to say. “I’m so glad my daughter 
is shielded from such sinful contacts.” 

One race-conscious mother remarked 
to me later that there was no cause for 
alarm because “wholesome Negro young: 
sters would never think of organizing the 
kind of club white hoodlums specialize 
in.” 

In their innocence these mothers were 
like all the mothers I had ever met. Yet 
I knew some of their daughters—the 
trouble they had been in. I also knew 
that at least as far as teen-age delin- 
quency goes there are no race lines and 
that both white and Negro youths are 
equally guilty of the sins which seem to 
be a mark of today’s younger generation. 


Back of this lapse into sexual degen- 
eracy seems to be a growing teen-age 
institution—the high school social club. 
At one time these organizations were 
genuine social clubs but today many of 
them have become nothing but “sex 
clubs.” 

In the group of mothers I was address- 
ing—these mothers who were so shocked 
bythe trespasses of white girls in Texas— 
there was one whose daughter had been 
to see me shortly before my little talk. 
I wish all those mothers had been present 
in my office when she came. She was 
a dark-complexioned girl, pretty and 
petite and obviously the apple of her 
mother’s eye. Watching her as she nerv- 
ously fingered a pink beret in her lap, 
I could almost guess exactly why this 


young girl had come to see me. 

“The nurse at the school sent me,” she 
explained, her voice quivering. When 
she told me the name of the high school 
where she was a freshman, my previous 


suspicions were confirmed. The young- 
ster was attending a school which had a 
reputation for “wolves”—both the male 
and female species. 

“My mother is out of town,” she went 
on. “She doesn’t know anything about 
the trouble I’m in.” 

“And what is your trouble?” I asked, 
trying to sound both detached and 
pleasant. 

She hesitated, then averted her face. 
“I’m going to have a baby.” She burst 
into tears. “I’m going to have a baby, 
and I don’t know what to do.” 


It was a tragic, but old story to me. | 
had heard similar tales of woe many 
times. I arose from my desk, went to 
the girl and put my arms around her. 

“Hush,” I comforted. “You must try 
not to cry. We'll have to put our heads 
together and see what we can do to help 
you. You want to do what is best, don’t 
you, dear?” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “Oh, yes I do.” 

“Then dry your tears and tell me all 
about it.” 

It had all begun innocently enough. 
The girl—I shall call her Mary Smith— 
had moved North with her mother from 
a small Virginia town after the death of 
her father, an undertaker. Her mother, 
who was by no means poor, devoted 
most of her time to church work, and 
left Mary to her own devices almost 
every evening of the week. 

Alone and frightened by the bigness 
of the city, Mary found that solitude was 
not to her liking. Anxious to know peo- 
ple of her own age, she went out to a 
club headed by one of the most popular 
girls at her school. The club, called the 
Virginettes, turned out to be anything 
but virginal. 

“I backed out after going to one of 
its parties,” she told me. “I didn’t think 
it was right the way girls would dis- 
appear into bedrooms with their boy 
friends.” 

But sex, she learned shortly after, was 
the sole reason for the club’s existence. 
No girl could become a permanent mem- 
ber until she’d had sex relations with a 
boy, and her popularity thereafter de- 
pended on how frequently she allowed 
herself to be “free.” 

Mary was shocked by the Virginettes, 
but she found her loneliness harder to 
take. At first she fought off attempts of 
boys to seduce her but soon she allowed 
herself to be talked into one affair, then 
another, then others. What happened 
after that was simple guesswork for me. 
Mary lost her girlish innocence and be- 
came a loose-living slum girl. 

“I never went steady with any one 
boy,” she related. “I didn’t want to get 
tangled up in a serious way. Besides, | 
liked having all the boys pay attention 
to me. No one had ever paid much 
attention to me before.” And as a result 
of this dangerous behavior, she informed 
me, she didn’t even know which one 
of several boys (Continued on Page 51) 
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LIFE 
DRAMAS 


HREE MONTHS after the birth of a 
baby girl to his wife, Marietta, the 
Rev. Lloyd L. Calmore of Los Angeles 
got a divorce. His congregation was 
mystified by this strange conduct, but 
for eight years Rev. Calmore kept his 
reasons for the divorce a dark secret. 
Then, a few months ago, Rev. Calmore 
filed suit against the wife demanding 
that their “daughter” drop his name. 
Hinting that the suit was brought to 
avoid a jail term because he missed sup- 
port payments for the girl, he declared 
that the child was not his. 

Promising to name the real father dur- 
ing the court trial, Rev. Calmore said he 
had allowed the child to take his name 
because he feared for his future as a 
preacher. He was not the father, he in- 
sisted, because two doctors had years 
ago declared him to be sterile as the 
result of an accident on his job. 

im i * 
vo WEEKS Harlem police had 
tracked the source of certain manila 
envelopes bearing a weird Chinese sym- 
bol. The envelopes, which had contained 
narcotics, were finally traced to a dope 
den near East Harlem. 

There two detectives and a_ police- 
woman waited for Emilie Richardson, 
17, the “girl boss” of a dope ring cater- 
ing to teen-age kids. Unaware of the 
trap, Emilie arrived carrying two pack- 
ages filled with capsules of heroin. 

Searching the den after Emilie’s arrest, 
incredulous police found more heroin, 
reefers, materials to cut and mix dope, 
scales for weighing the raw product, and 
papers for rolling the reefers. 

But Emilie, (Continued on Page 82) 










By Jim Goodrich 


ARAH VAUGHAN, novel and dulcet- 
voiced ex-choir singer of Newark, 
New Jersey, has been a steady seller on 
recordings for the last three years or so, 
even though she has not always had good 
material to work with. Called on by 
record companies mostly to press a batch 
of inane pop tunes in the semi-bop vein, 
she has many times had to depend solely 
on her vast vocal capabilities and keen 
technical skill to make her wares salable 
on wax. 

But now, at long last, the recording 
people seem to have hit upon the kind 
of ditties best suited for the velvety and 
rapturous song stylings of Sarah. Old 
favorites with solid melodic lines are the 
answer and the record company with 
the foresight is Columbia, no doubt in- 
fluenced by the tremendous success La 
Vaughan has enjoyed in the past with 
her waxings of such oldies as Just 
Friends and Thinking of You. 

Currently the major discery is releas- 
ing in an album the divine Vaughan 
voice on eight sides (/t Might As Well 
Be Spring, Can’t Get Out of This Mood, 
Goodnight My Love, Ain’t Misbehavin’, 
East of the Sun, Nice Work If You Can 
Get It, Come Rain, Come Shine and 
Mean to Me). The collection is already 
scoring well with discriminating jazz 
critics, some of whom feel that what 
Sarah does to the nostalgic bits included 
represents “quite a vocal achievement.” 

Most noteworthy of the eight ditties in 
the Vaughan album perhaps are the four 
long-standing favorites (Ain’t Misbe- 
havin’, East of the Sun, Nice Work If You 
Can Get It and Mean to Me). Chirped at 
a brisk up-tempo, the quartet gives the 
one-time band vocalist of the Billy Eck- 
stine and Earl Hines groups ample room 
to play around with her tonal excellency 
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and deceptive phrasing. Here, however, 
Sarah resorts a great deal to a straight. 
forward approach, instead of her usual 
unorthodox slides and turns at lyrical 
changes. The result is ecstatic, sure-fire 
hit stuff on juke boxes and with record 
collectors. 

Sarah gets superb musical backing on 
the sides in the Columbia album from 
an aggregation of “All Stars” under the 
baton of her hubby, George Treadwell. 
The group includes trumpeter Miles 
Davis, pianist Jimmy Jones, tenorist 
Budd Johnson, trombonist Benny Green, 
guitarist Freddy Green, bassist Billy 
Taylor and drummer J. C. Heard. 

* * * 

RECORD OF THE MONTH: Atlantic’s 
The Blues Came Falling Down / Old 
Folks, two vocal offerings by hefty- 
toned, Duke Ellington balladier Al Hib- 
bler. The first is a slow ballad warbled 
with sincere feeling, the second is a pop 
tune sung straight and good. Mark the 
pressing for big sales in juke box circles. 
. . . GOOD: Capitol’s Venus De Milo ; 
Darn That Dream, show-casing the soft 
and engaging sounds of Miles Davis’ 
clean trumpet against the even backing 
of French horn, tuba, baritone sax and 
trombone. The coupling is full of warm, 
soul-stirring music. Both sides are gems 
for collectors. . . . RECOMMENDED: 
Coral’s Down Beat / So Long, Goodbye 
Blues with the Erskine Hawkins aggre- 
gation riffing as of old. A-side is a 
catchy ditty done at a spiritful bounce, 
flipper is slow blues with a groovy and 
robust baritone sax solo to make it ideal 
dance fare. . BEST UNIT PER. 
FORMANCE: The fresh and fascinating 
manner in which trumpeter Miles Davis 
and the group phrase the pretty melodies 
on Capitol’s Venus De Milo. 
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HE SIGN of the Zodiac Pisces is 

assigned to those who are born be- 
tween February 19 and March 20. They 
ae a dual nature which is symbolized by 
the two fishes tied together. This indi- 
cates there are periods when inclinations 
lead to the more progressive and cultural 
ways of life. Then at other times Pisces 
people are liable to be careless and in- 
diferent, this latter prevails when they 
give in to the negative side of tempera- 
ment. 

Being of a sympathetic disposition 
Pisces folk easily take on the troubled 
attitude of another and accept it as their 
own. There are times when this seems as 
though it were their “fate.” While it is 
eer desirable to be friendly, generous 
and helpful, it is better that they use 
sme discretion which is based upon 
reason and thereby avoid being imposed 
upon. 

If you were born under the Pisces 
sign, you have what is known as an un- 
usual personality as measured by persons 
born under other signs of the Zodiac 
whose disposition and mannerism is of 
adifferent character. Thus it is essential 
to your own welfare and happiness that 
you be particular in your choice of 
fiends and associates, and especially so 
inmarriage or business partnership. 

Your interest is often drawn to the 
supernatural and when your mind is 
dear and free from worry or problems, 
you can draw upon the inspirational 
part of your mind for guidance and 
telp. Ever be watchful of your psychic 
impressions for they generally have a 
meaning to you. (Continued on Page 50) 
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EACHERS, like death and taxes, are 
inevitable. They are the bane of your 
otherwise happy existence, the fly in 
your morning coke and the biggest 
stumbling block between you and adult- 
hood. But not all of them are drips. 

Unless you want to be the family 
moron and completely by-pass the little 
red schoolhouse, you will be looking into 
those bright shining faces five days a 
week for a good part of your sweet 
young life. And on into the quiet years, 
should you develop into a mental menace 
with capital and lower case letters behind 
your John Henry. 

Knowing that teachers are here to stay 
and that your gray matter is putty in 
their learned hands, why not take a few 
minutes to analyze the dear souls: take 
them apart and see why they tick when 
you think they should tock. 

And knowing that most of your wak- 
ing hours are spent in their august pres- 
ence (and some of the restless ones spent 
because their 
strongly enough) why not make them 


presence was not felt 


your friends? 

To pass or not to pass (and it does 
boil down to just that) as far as you 
are concerned, is teacher’s prerogative. 
And inasmuch as her decision is based 
upon the sum total of your efforts, scho- 
lastic and otherwise, it behooves you to 
give her something upon which to judge 
your character and personality, some 
concrete evidence in the way of intelli- 
gence with which to work. The lessons 
you read may not make sense in terms of 
future jobs, and the school may not be 
run according to your new-born theories, 
but teacher did not set up the curriculum. 
Nor did she pass the laws that put you 
behind school bars. 
which she is being paid to teach you. 

There is only one way to learn—study. 


Hers is a job in 


As unglamorous as that may sound and 
as dull as it may actually be, your ability 
to apply yourself to a given task now 
may determine your worth as a wage 
earner later on. 


TEEN ¥ 


By Jane Walters 






Like anything else that stands for regi- 
mentation, authority and effort, teachers, 
too, are often disliked without too much 
rhyme or precious little reason. And like 
other things viewed with a prejudiced 
eye, when known and understood, they 
shed their tail and horns, become sur- 
prisingly pleasant, quite likeable. You 
really don’t “hate teachers” any more 
than you hate Democrats or Presby- 
terians. Each is an individual and must 
be judged as such. 

It is easy to blame your mental laziness 
on the teacher, to say that you cannot 
get good marks because that “old sour- 
puss has it in for me.” Try asking your- 
self why your marks are low and why 
she treats you as she does. Are you 
courteous? Are you alert? Do you come 
to class with your lessons prepared? 
Are you neat and clean? Are you well 
behaved? Or are you one of those duck- 
brained cuties who concentrate more on 
their compacts than on their composi- 
tion? Or have you devoted your whole 
life to the eternal torment of your Miss 
Brooks? 


dear lady asks questions all day long, 


You believe that because the 


she probably doesn’t have any of the 
answers. 

As a matter of fact—and a rigid re- 
quirement—teachers must come up to 
pretty high scholastic standards in order 
to qualify for their jobs. And if the 
truth were known, many of them are 
fresh out of college, only a few years 
your senior. So be honest with yourself 
and give teacher a chance to give you 
full credit for your efforts. Your failures 
reflect upon her ability to teach, and no 
right-minded prof with an eye on pro- 
motions or raises, can afford that. 

Remember, teachers are not all drips. 
Neither are they untouchables or Father 
1.Q. They were put on this earth (and 
in P.S. 32) to help poor sinners like you 
to higher learning and thus to a more 
productive and a fuller life. 
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A Forum For Your Marriage Problems Conducted By Frances Abegail Jackson 


EAR Mrs. Jackson: I am married and I 

have a baby 2% years old. I am 20 years 
old. I am a person who does not like change 
very much in some matters. I live in an apart- 
ment with my mother and my step-father. I 
don’t think I love my husband any more. He 
stays out all Friday night, comes in for an hour 
on Saturday and then is gone again and stays 
until two or three o’clock Sunday morning: He 
drinks all week long and gambles away his 
money until sometimes he doesn’t have enough 
to buy food. 

I work three days a week for $6 a day and 
out of this I have to pay $3 for someone to 
take care of my baby. With the rest of the 
money I buy some food and all the clothes for 
my baby and me. I don’t like running around 
with other men while I am married but I am 
very lonely. My husband lies to me. This has 
been going on for 3% years. Should I try to 
get married again or wait it out? My husband 
refuses to join Alcoholics Anonymous. I don’t 
henpeck him and he comes and goes as he 
wishes. 

Mrs. Dorothy B. 

Dear Dorothy: Your marriage seems to have 
started out with all the handicaps possible. 
You married at 16, married a drinking and 
gambling man and then tried to make your 
home with a mother and step-father. Many 
husbands, even those who don’t drink and 


gamble, will stay away from home if forced. 


to live with in-laws. And some who ordinarily 
would not drink and gamble begin to do so 
when they stay away from home. 

You say that you do not like change but 
despite this I am going to recommend a big 
one. Talk things over with your husband, 
tell him you feel that something must be done 
to save your marriage. And then suggest that 
the three of you find your own apartment and 
give living without in-laws a trial. On his 
part he should agree to cut down on his drink- 
ing and gambling and to provide enough 
money to tdke care of your child. With a 
home of his own to return to on weekends, 
your husband should become a better husband 
and father. At least give it a try. 

+. - - 

EAR Mrs. Jackson: My husband and I 

have been married a year and have one 
child. Everything had been going along fine 
until I met this other man. He claimed he 
loved me and his love went a little “too” far. 
My husband and I| are now separated for he 
found out about my other affair. 

I have no more love for my husband. He 
has asked me to come back several times but 
I just couldn’t. There would be a lot of talk 
just as there already is. We are both Catho- 
lics so there is no divorce for us. The other 
man has left but I still carry a memory of 
him. I do not know if I love him or not. If 
I do, should I go to him? I can’t forget him. 
Or should I go back to my husband where no 
love stands between us at all? 

Mrs. Mickey S. M. 

Dear Mickey: From what you have said I 
gather that you are a poor matrimonial risk 
and somewhat on the selfish side. You were 
unfaithful to your husband in the first year of 
your marriage, showing a strange disregard 
for both your husband and child—and even 
your religion. And even now you do not know 
whether you love the other man or not. Your 
husband must love you very much to want you 
back after all this, despite your saying that 
“no love stands between us at all.” And you 
say nothing about who is taking care of your 
young baby. My advice to you is to stay away 
from your husband until you possess the usual 


LO 


qualities of faith, love and devotion which will 
make you a fit wife for him and a worthwhile 
mother to your child. 
a & * 
EAR Mrs. Jackson: I have been married 
a little over four years and we have two 
boys. I love my husband very much and I 
am sure that he loves me, but now (I don’t 
know whether he is going with someone else 
or is gambling or what) he never gives me any 
money. He never buys clothing for the chil- 
dren or me and he stays out until twelve or 
one o'clock every night in the week. We are 
staying with his family and he refuses to find 
a house for us to live in. I have left him and 
the children. Must I go back and give him 
another chance? 
Mrs. Velma W. 


Dear Velma: You say that your husband 
loves you but if this is so he should do a little 
more to prove it. Any woman has the right to 
expect her husband to provide her and the 
children with food, clothing and shelter. If 
you still love him despite all that he has done, 
of course you should give him another chance. 
But if after another trial, the marriage proves 
a failure, make sure that you take the children 
with you and get a court order for their sup- 


port. 
cs Ba * 


EAR Mrs. Jackson: I have a problem con- 
cerning love. I would like very much if 
you will answer it for me. I’m in love with a 
boy and he said he loves me but he won't 
answer my letters. Could it be because of a 
girl or because he doesn’t love me? 
Rose G. 
Dear Rose: I gather from what you say that 
you met a boy and he told you that he loved 
you. Then he went away and now he doesn’t 
answer your letters. The chances are that he 
does not love you. Many men will say any- 
thing and promise anything when they meet a 
new girl but will completely put her out of 
their minds once they go on their merry way. 
If a man will not even be so much of a 
gentleman as to answer your letters after pro- 
fessing love for you, the best thing you can do 
is to forget him and be a little more careful 
the next time. You can’t even be sure that 
he gave you his correct name and address. 
Stick to friends you know and friends of 
friends you know if you want to be more sure 
of the men you become involved with. 
es 


EAR Mrs. Jackson: My marriage is headed 

for the divorce courts. I am married to 

an ex-service man whom I love very much. We 

have two children—one four years old and one 
11 months. 

My husband gives me only $10 a week to 
take care of everything after he pays the rent. 
He saves his money in the bank. He is a heavy 
drinker and blames me for everything that 
goes wrong. 

My husband makes $40 a week and in addi- 
tion draws $87 a month pension. I try hard to 
be a good wife. I fix very nice meals and see 
that he looks very nice when he goes out to 
work. I never forget him on holidays and 
when he is sick I treat him like a baby and | 
know that I satisfy him in our sex relations. 

Please tell me what I must do for I just 
can’t make it on the money he gives me. 

Mrs. E. N. C. 

Dear Mrs. E. N. C.: Like many wives, you 
seem to be having budget trouble and although 
it-is a serious problem it should not be enough 
to drive you to the divorce courts. What you 
and your husband should do is to get together 
and work out a strict hudget—so much a week 


for food, so much for electricity, so much {fy 
clothes, etc. If he does not trust your figur 
—let him check the food and clothing pricg 
at the local stores and set the amount you gp 
to spend for each item. After the budget jx 
set—live by it. If he hasn’t allowed enough 
for food, feed him on what he has allowed 
even if it means giving him grits and hacop 
three times a day at the end of the week. |; 
won’t take long for him to increase the amoun: 
for food, at least. Despite the fact that you 
husband drinks, you are lucky that he is a may 
who saves his money. Perhaps he wants to buy 
a home soon so that he will no longer have to 
pay rent. 
i * * 

Ty Mrs. Jackson: I love my husband 

very much and I think he loves me by 
sometimes he does not act as if he does. [ am 
only 21 and this is my second marriage. I have 
been married about six months this seconi 
time. 

My husband loves to gamble. Often he gives 
me money for the house and then he takes jt 
all back. After taking it back he wants to 
argue and talks about fighting me. 

Once in a while I make a mistake and call 
him by my first husband’s name. This makes 
him so mad that he goes out and stays all 
night. When he comes home he is ready to 
make love. Please tell me what I should co, 

Mrs. D. E. B. 

Dear Mrs. D. E. R.: From what you have 
said I feel that your husband does love you but 
is not sure that you return his love. He has 
good intentions, otherwise he would not even 
give you money for the house in the first place, 
He argues and talks about fighting when ix 
takes the house money back because he is feel- 
ing guilty for taking it back. And please, 
please be careful about making the mistake of 
calling your present husband by your former 
husband’s name. This is particularly resented 
if your former husband is still living. Your 
best bet is to do everything in your power to 
prove to your husband that you love him dear- 
ly and that there is not the slightest bit of 
love for former husband left. And you should 
handle your house money in such a way that 
you have none of it available when he wants 
it back to gamble. 

ia + 

Dp Mrs. Jackson: Will you please tell 

me how I can forget a man I love dearly. 
He was so very nice to me and my baby but 
stopped coming around and then started back 
again and then stopped for no reason at all. 
He sometimes acts as if he still loves me but 
then at times he treats me very cool. 

You see, I am the mother of an illegitimate 
child. Will I be judged on that one mistake 
all of my life? 

This man and I both like the same things 
and I am forever meeting him at a party or 
dance. Most of the time he is alone and ! 
simply get weak in the knees when I see him. 

Lavern N. 

Dear Lavern: From what you have said ! 
feel that not only do you love this man but that 
he also loves you. Instead of trying to forget 
him (and you say you cannot do this) why not 
try to win him? He, of course, is troub 
and held back because you have broken the 
customs of our world by having a baby out of 
wedlock. It may take him some time to recog: 
nize that a person should not be judged for 
the rest of her life because of one mistake. 
You must have patience and—while waiting— 
live the life that will make you attractive to 
him as a person proudly bearing. your burden 
and making your way in the world. 



















a: were nothing you hear and only half of 
what you see!” Allan laughed. “Remember? 
That’s our philosophy, baby, so let’s concentrate on 






having a good time, hunh?” 


nm A girl across the dance floor signalled him and 
he waved back. “Be right there, Joyce!” he shouted 
—_ fo above the blare of the band and the noise of the 
Ng prices hilarious crowd. Allan smiled at me, turning on all 
Benes his charm. “Don’t go ’way, now!” 
en What a laugh! Where would I be going without 
“ye Allan? We both knew darn well I’d be right there, 
week. | huddled in the corner, until he made up his mind 
oon it was time to go home. | watched him thread his 
is a man way around the edge of the crowded Savoy Ball- 
mec. room, smiling and waving at all his friends as he 
passed. There was no doubt about it, his nickname 
h suited him—Sultan of the Savoy. 
usband 


If it weren’t so tragic, it would be a laughing 
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It wasn’t until Freda went out and got herself a boy friend... or at least 


what Allan thought was one... until she was able to tame the popular playboy 


matter—shy, demure little Freda Walton married to 
the handsome, popular Allan Moore. Sometimes, it 
was hard even for me to believe it had happened. 
Yet, it was true. I was Allan’s wife, and I was forced 
to sit there and swallow my pride, hide my hurt, while 
he glided about the floor with a bunch of girls who 
practically stood in line to dance with him. 

“Don’t believe anything you hear—” he had said, 
and the words rang dismally on my ears. I’d heard 
that phrase since the first night I met my husband; 
it was the second vow I’d taken on my wedding night. 
At the time, I felt no hesitation about wholeheartedly 
accepting Allan’s outlook on life. After all, he was a 
popular and well-known figure around Harlem and 
people loved to gossip. If they could link his name 
romantically with some woman, they’d do it. Facts 
meant nothing to rumor-mongers. 

So [ agreed when Allan told me the night we be- 
came husband and wife, “People like to beat their 
gums, baby. They’d just as soon say I was jiving the 
preacher’s wife as to tell the truth. So we’ve got to 
out-think them. We won’t believe anything we hear 
and only half of what we see!” 

Listening that night with ears that were tuned to 
words of love and looking at him with misty eyes, what 
Allan said made sense. Now, I wasn’t so sure. Not 
that I really believed any of the tales I'd heard about 
his numerous escapades with women, but lately, he 
seemed to have less and less time for me. The things 
I'd heard—well, I’d promised not to believe them, 
and | actually hadn’t seen anything—yet. 

1 thought back to the night we had first met, a 
warm Spring evening, when even the ugly tenements 
of Harlem take on a certain beauty and the moonlight 
obscures all the harshness of day. I had objected to 
going to a public dance hall with Alma at first, but 
she insisted that she couldn’t go unless someone went 
with her. “It’s easier to fight off the wolves when 
there’s two of you,” she explained matter-of-factly. 

So I found myself entering the glittering dance pal- 
ace, trying hard to imitate Alma’s casual air. From 
the moment we entered the foyer Alma was swamped 
with prospective partners. She was a wonderful dancer 
and | marveled at how she could clerk at a downtown 
department store, standing on her feet all day, then 


come uptown and dance all night. “Yes, but-the floor 
up here isn’t as hard as the one down at the store,” 
Alma explained. “Besides, Lacy’s doesn’t have Er- 
skine Hawkins!” 

It was soon apparent that Alma was looking for 
someone in particular. But after more than an hour, 
she was still searching so I suggested we leave. “Don’t 
forget we’ve got to punch that time clock tomorrow,” 
I reminded her, thinking of my job in the accounting 
department of the store where Alma also worked. 

“Take it easy, Freda!” Alma said, leading me to a 
seat. She bent down and slipped off her shoes. “He 
ought to be along soon now.” 

“He, he—always some man!” I scolded. 

“Can you think of anything better?” she chal- 
lenged, a smile of relief lighting her face as she mas- 
saged her feet. 

“Well, /’m not going to sit around here waiting for 
some dancehall Romeo! If you want to waste your 
time—” I saw Alma’s gaze centered on a knot of peo- 
ple in the center of the floor and stopped. Gradually 
the small group enlarged to a circle of motionless 
dancers, their eyes following the whirling couple they 
surrounded. The girl wasn’t exceptional looking, al- 
though she was a good dancer. It was her partner 
who attracted and held my attention. He was of me- 
dium height, well built, but as graceful and agile 
as a panther. His whole body swayed to the wild 
rhythms of the band with such ease and muscular 
control it was thrilling to watch. Even more than the 
jungle-like beat of the drums and the high, piercing 
screech of the trumpets, the primitive movements of 
the dancer stirred me in a strange and exciting way. 

“That’s Allan!” Alma announced proudly as the 
number finally ended and the dancers made their 
final flourish. The girl was flushed with excitement, 
but her handsome partner merely smiled his thanks 
at the applause their performance got and sauntered 
over to where Alma and I were sitting. 

Allan extended his hand and Alma slapped the 
palm lightly and said in the best hep-cat manner, 
“Real gone!” 

I sniffed disdainfully, “If you two jitterbugs will 
excuse me, I think I'll be going.” 

“Don’t mind her,” Alma (Continued on Page 66) 
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Emma thought she had lost her husband’s love to an Italian 


girl he met during the war and she insisted on going to Italy 


to meet Maria and learn the truth first hand from Maria’s lips 


[* THE long mirror set in the black tile 

wall of our bathroom I saw myself 
through cold, appraising eyes and _per- 
versely I thought of the rhyme in that old 
fairy tale—“Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
who’s the fairest one of all?” No time for 
fantasy, I reminded myself sharply, things 
were too critical for that. No, I must see 
myself as Paul saw me through eyes that 
were lighted with love for another woman. 

A tall, gawky woman of 38, | was nei- 


ther plump nor fat. I was just big. Nearly 
six feet tall, the flesh on my body was dis- 
tributed in my compact, heavy breasts, full 
hips and long, strong legs. A plain, very 
average looking face topped things off. 
As a girl, I hated my name—Emma—it 
sounded so unglamorous! But now, after 


Le acd 
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so many years, I realized how perfectly it 
fitted me. | was far from a slim, graceful 
beauty. | was—well, I was just Emma. 

A swift pain stabbed through me as | 
compared what I saw in the mirror with 
the “other woman.” What chance did I 
have against Paul’s new love? How could 
I compete with the beautiful young Italian 
girl who still tugged at his heartstrings 
from three thousand miles across the sea? 

I heard Paul’s step outside the door and 
hastily wrapped the big bath towel around 
me. The door pushed open and he stood 
framed in the doorway. His eyebrows shot 
up in mock surprise and he let out a long 
wolf whistle. “Oh, stop it, Paul!” I said 
irritably. “You always want to start some 
foolishness just (Continued on Page 52) 


l loved vour Paul. loved him very much. 
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She flung her urms around my neck. | 
movement loosened the robe from 

Shoulders and it slipped to the flo 

felt her moist lips pressing on mine. 

man could withstand the temptatio’ 
this bronzed Venus. 





Lona knew what she wanted and she got it—even though it was her brother- 


in-law’s love and even if it almost cost her sister’s life 


SAT huddled on the hard bench in the corridor of 

City Hospital, my eyes fixed on the even, square pat- 
tern of the white tile floor. Efficient-looking nurses pa- 
raded past the closed doors, their stiffly starched uni- 
forms crackling with each muffled step. Behind one of 
those doors, Margaret hovered between life and death, 
only the feeble throbbing of her heart that I had brutal- 
ly crushed holding her this side of eternity. 

It was futile for me to keep wishing—praying—that 
somehow I might take her place on that hospital bed. 
Yet this was all that my tortured brain could think of. 
That—and the enormity of my sin. For I could still 
see in the hidden recesses of my mind, Lona’s tantaliz- 
ing face, the full lips twisted into a devilish smile that 
seemed to gloat, “I knew what I wanted—and | got it!” 

Yes, she had what she wanted of me and I| was left 
with bitter memories of what I thought I wanted. And 
in my anguish | could almost see, in big blood-red 
letters, the holy Commandment I had defied —“Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” . . . 

At the risk of sounding vain, | think | can say I was 
a model husband in every sense of the word. I worked 
hard as a salesman of the Compton department store 
in a fairly large city in Kentucky, and everyone agreed 
I had a brilliant future ahead of me. Margaret and | 
had both known the first time we met that sooner or 
later we'd get married and when it happened, none of 
our friends were surprised. 

We lived a normal, happy married life, one in which 
we had our minor quarrels and differences, of course, 
but nothing so serious that by the time we went to bed 
we weren’t making up and laughing about how silly 
we'd been. Together, we planned and saved for the fu- 
ture, the time when we could move out of our little 
apartment and into a home of our own. The addition 
of a third member to the Robert Parker family was 
something we both looked forward to with almost im- 
patience. 

Things progressed smoothly until the day a telegram 
came announcing the arrival of a visitor. Margaret was 
in the kitchen busy with making a lemon pie when I got 
home from the office that day. I remember how specks 
of flour freckled her caramel-colored face and dotted 
the blue plastic apron she wore. I kissed the dimple 
that appeared at the corner of her mouth when she 
smiled at me. “Darling!” she said breathlessly, her 
brown eyes sparkling, “Guess what?” 

“How many chances do | get?” I asked, reaching 


for an apple and sitting on a stool to munch it. 

“Lona is coming to visit us for a while!” she burst 
out. “The telegram I got this morning said she'll be 
here tonight!” 

I shifted a piece of apple into one cheek. “Who?” 

“Lona, silly!”” Margaret wiped her hands on a paper 
towel and gave me a playful slap. “You remember. My 
younger sister—the one I told you went to New York 
to live with Aunt Helen.” 

“Oh, Lona!” I said, vaguely recalling something 
about this member of my wife’s family I had never met. 

“I haven’t seen her for eight—no, nine years!” she 
said, counting on her fingers. “She’s going to art 
school, you know.” 

“That’s nice. You two girls should have a lot to talk 
about,” I yawned, heading towards the bedroom. 
“Wake me up for dinner, will you, sweet? Think I’ll 
take a little snooze.” 

Had | known then the havoc that Lona was destined 
to bring down around our heads, I would never have 
been so casual about her arrival. But as I dozed off, I 
felt only slightly annoyed at having another person in 
our small apartment, but with a wave of generosity, 
told myself that Lona’s visit would be a pleasant diver- 
sion for Margaret for a few days. 

The doorbell, shrill and insistent, pierced through 
the fog of sleep and I glanced at the clock on the night- 
stand. I moved lazily off the bed and stretched, shaking 
my head in amazement at the burst of feminine scream- 
ing and chattering that started when the door opened. 
I shoved my feet into my slippers and went out to see 
what all the shouting was about. Margaret was hugging 
a fur-coated figure whose back was to me. “Bob!” she 
called excitedly. She stepped back and turned her sister 
around to face me. “This is Lona! Lona, this is that 
wonderful husband I’ve been writing you about.” The 
pride in her voice gave me a warm glow. 


| ere when I saw her standing there, was such a 

shock, my eyes widened and my jaw gaped foolish- 
ly. She was tall and slender, with a cat-like grace to her 
curved body. Her eyes were slanted against the tawny 
smoothness of her skin, and when she spoke, her voice 
had the soft husky vibrance of a viola. “So this is 
Bob?” she murmured, and her full lips curved into an 
insolent smile. | grew uncomfortable under the long, 
steady gaze of those Mongoloid eyes. Then she walked 
slowly over to me and kissed (Continued on Page 60) 








British war bride tells story 

of how she fought to marry 

a Negro soldier and then 

faced insults from both 

whites and Negroes after 
her marriage 


BY HAZEL BYRNE SIMPKINS 


: | AM an English war bride whose romance had none of 

the “moonlight and roses” trimmings the daily news- 
| papers feature in most overseas love affairs. I had to wait 
© four years to marry my Yank, and that happy event occurred 
. only after | had bucked Army brass, defied the whole U. S. 


me embassy in London, lost all my English friends, and suffered 


4 & brutal beating at the hands of a white southerner. The 
© Yank I met and fell in love with happens to be a Negro. 
© Our interracial, international romance began in 1942 and 
> before it ended happily in 1947 with my arrival and marriage 
© in this country, we both had to overcome the bigotry and 
Prejudices of two nations and the narrow-minded officials 
who held our fate in their hands. More than once the odds 
against us were so great I almost gave up hope. 
2 My faith in humanity and hope of an eventual “happy 
= ending” touched bottom when a white GI from the South 
| actually beat me to my knees in an attempt to make me deny 
“my love for a Negro soldier. As a rule, the American whites 


brought their ideas of superiority with them to England and 
anything that wasn’t labelled “U.S.A.” was not only ridiculed 
but subject to insult—even the English girls. This was even 
more true as far as white southerners were concerned, so 
when a Yank with a heavy Dixie drawl approached me on 
the street one day, I tried to get rid of him. When he saw 
he was getting nowhere, his attitude changed and he asked 
sneeringly if my boy friend was “a nigger.” 

He said that all the girls around seemed to have them. | 
told him I had a colored boy friend and that I loved him. 
His face turned red as fire and his eyes had a fanatical glare 
that frightened me. 

“Say that again,” he drawled ominously. 

I did and it made him even more furicus. “You dare say 
that again,” he snarled, “and so help me, I'll let you have it!” 

“I’m in love with a colored soldier,” I shouted. “I’m not 
going to-deny it. I don’t care what happens.” 

Four times his heavy hand (Continued on Page 48) 
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“Tre got to be honest with you. Nora. I'm in love with someone 
who will try to give me children.” 
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DOWNFALL 


Nora thought her GI husband had 

died in the war and she gave away their 

baby. But when he returned and she found 
she could have no more babies, Nora faced the 
loss of her husband and her home 


peers when things are dark we let go of our faith—we 
can’t possibly see any light in the distance at all. That’s what 
happened to me—to us—I should say—only Tom didn’t know it as 
I did until some years later. He didn’t know it until one evening 
this past autumn. 

We had been married five years. We were in our own home, 
sitting before the fireplace. 

Tom stood next to the fireplace, nervously smoking a cigarette. 
Something was troubling him. Suddenly, he spoke. “Nora, I must 
talk to you.” 

I looked up from my knitting. 

Tom leaned forward staring into the distance to avoid looking at 
me as he continued. “It is hard to tell you this, Nora. But I’ve al- 
ways wanted children—our own of course. I know, Nora, that you 
prefer to face this squarely. You’re built that way, honest and 
true. I’ve got to be honest with you—Nora—” His voice faltered 
and thickened, “I’m in love with someone who will try to give me 
children—” 

I stiffened. For a moment I couldn’t speak. I sat there like a 
piece of statuary. 

“Tom, we'll get a child—I’ll go to a doctor—” I finally was able 
to say. 

Tom got to his feet. “No, Nora. You’ve never tried—I pleaded 
with you many times to see a doctor—I have. You wouldn’t—now 
it’s too late. I want my chance—to marry this woman who will 
at least try—” 

Tom was right. I hadn’t tried. I (Continued on Page 70) 
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HNHIS IS an appeal for help from the readers of TAN 
# ConFrEssions. My love, my happiness, my whole future 
ith the man I love are at stake. In six weeks I am to marry 
fiance and my problem is this: Should | tell him about 
past or take a chance that he might never find out? 
I've been swamped with suggestions on both sides from 
yell-meaning friends and now I’m even more mixed up than 
ore. Of course, the very nature of the life I’ve led makes 
impossible to talk openly with just anyone. You see, I 
rked for almost a year in one of the country’s plushest 
all houses. 
The police report on me reads: 
, Millicent. Age: 21. 
Arrested: 9/16/45. 
Charge: Inmate of disorderly house. 
Disposition: Released, $250 bond. 
» But the cold facts in black and white don’t tell half the 


a out for Chicago, hoping to cash in on the war boom 
re, just as thousands of other small-town men and women 
| flocked to the industrial centers where defense plants 
running full blast. But I got sidetracked before the 
yiound bus I was riding reached its destination. Thirty 
es from Chicago is a big manufacturing city that is 
nous all over the world for its tremendous steel plants. 
happens to be the last rest stop before Chicago, so when 
ilimbed down from the bus with the other passengers, 
ifl-legged and grimy, I decided to stretch my legs and 
haps see some of the sights. 
Everything was so different from the one-horse Virginia 
n where I was born that I wandered wide-eyed, mar- 
ding at the hustle and bustle all around me. Suddenly, I 
ts startled by the blast of a whistle from a nearby plant. 
h a sinking heart I glanced at my wrist watch. It was five 
ock! The 20-minute rest stop would be over in five 
utes and I hadn’t the slightest notion how far I was from 
p bus depot. 
Fighting down the panicky feeling that gripped me, I 
d to hail a taxi, but it was several anxious minutes before 


a cab finally pulled out of the stream of traffic and pulled 
oyer to the curb. I pulled open the door and shouted, 
“Please hurry, driver. I’ve got only three minutes to get 
there!” 

“Mind telling me where we’re going, lady?” the driver 
drawled. 

I looked up and was pleasantly surprised to see that he 
was a nice-looking colored fellow. Back home, they’d never 
been allowed to drive cabs. “I’m sorry,” I apologized. “The 
bus depot—and hurry!” 

He slipped the cab into gear and sped away. “I'll see what 
I can do, lady.” He really tried to get me there on time, 
weaving in and out of trafic with an expertness that im- 
pressed me even in my agitated state. But for all his efforts, 
just as the cab screeched to a stop at the depot, the big bus 
rolled out into the street and vanished around a corner. 
“T could catch him,” the driver told me, “but it wouldn’t do 
any good. They can’t take on any passengers after they leave 
here.” 

“But what'll I do?” I wailed. I was beginning already 
to find the thought of being alone in a strange town a 
frightening prospect. 

The driver pulled out of the driveway and parked. “Grey- 
hound’s just like streetcars—or a woman,” he smiled. “Al- 
ways be another one along.” 

“T guess you’re right,” I admitted. “But what'll I do in 
the meantime?” 

“Why not run with me?” he suggested. “I’m ready to 
check in now, and—” He saw the shocked look on my face 
and stopped. “There’s my name, my license number, and 
anything else you want to know about me,” he said, pointing 
to the card bearing his photograph on thé back of the front 
seat. 

The name was Jim Dawson; he was 35 years old and 
apparently there was nothing to be worried about. But 
I couldn’t help remembering my mother’s parting words just 
before I boarded the bus. “I don’t have to tell you to be a 
good girl, Milly,” she said. “If I haven’t been able to teach 
you that all these years, there’s no (Continued on Page 56) 


ouse Blues 


What should a girl who was caught in a brothel raid but 


who was never a prostitute tell her husband-to-be? 











Wy eyes traveled up a pair of sturdy bronzed legs. along ate 
ingly curved young body. “With «a load like that.’ she s 
“you should be mighty sweet!” 
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= een BE damned if Ill do it!” I shouted. “This time he 
can sweat it out for himself. I’m sick and tired of 
covering up for that heel!” 

My mother winced as I swore, and pressed her work-worn 
brown fingers to her lips. But she didn’t say anything, just 
stood there and looked at me in that patient, understanding 
way of hers. I snatched up the envelope lying on the kitchen 
table between us. “Here’s a bill that was supposed to be paid 
last week. I gave Tommy tlie cash and he promised to take 
care of it. Now, the finance people want to know where the 
money is. Well, I can tell them,” I said bitterly. “Tommy 
took it and Lord knows where it is now!” 

Flinging down the letter, I strode to the door and jerked 
it open. “I’m fed up with playing second fiddle to him. He’s 
a liar, a thief, and a cheat!” 

“But he’s your brother, Ray,” Mom broke in quietly. 

“Don’t remind me of it!” I flung over my shoulder. “All 
my life I’ve been trying to forget it—this time I'll succeed!” 

I stormed out the door and into the street. Walking 
through the evening darkness of the little Tennessee town 
where I’d lived all my life, I knew that after all was said and 
done, I’d wind up doing as Mom had suggested. I was 
convinced I could never be free of Tommy. He had bullied 
me when we were kids, he had milked dry the business Dad 
had left us, and now he had come back home to steal the 
» love of my wife. . . 

Of course, Mom didn’t know what a rat Tommy was— 
few people did really. He was that smooth. And whenever 
"he got into a jam, he merely turned on his devilish charm 
and talked his way out of it, or got someone else to take 
tthe rap for him. Usually, I was the one who wound up with 
the dirty end of the stick. 

I remember when we were kids running around in knee 
pants, Tommy talked me into raiding Old Man Simpson’s 
‘orchard one day. All the kids in the vicinity were scared 
to death of the tall, skinny old man because he had a shotgun 
Moaded with rock salt to use on any intruders, or so the 
ory went. “Holy smoke, Ray! You scared of that old tooth- 
pick?” Tommy asked sarcastically as I lagged behind. “I'll 
bet those apples of his are sweet as sugar cane. I can taste 
Fem now!” 

So could I, but we were late getting home from school 






























When he caught his brother with his wife-to-be, he 
suspected the worst and thought his wife’s baby was 
not his own. But when little Tommy almost drowned, 


he discovered that jealousy sometimes can run riot 


and | wanted no truck with Mr. Simpson. “If you’re such a 
fraidy cat, then you stay here outside the fence,” Tommy 
ordered. “Give the signal if you see anybody coming. I'll 
toss yours down to you.” 

I held apart the strands of barbed wire and Tommy 
climbed through. A moment later he had scrambled up a 
tree and soon was yelling down mouth-watering descriptions 
of the luscious fruit surrounding him. 

“Hey, where’s mine?” I finally called, unable to hold out 
any longer. 

“Every man for himself!” Tommy laughed. 

“You promised!” 

“Oh, all right. Don’t cry about it.” 

I.ducked as an apple came hurtling down from the 
branches overhead. But when I picked it up, I saw to my 
dismay that it was probably the most dried-up, wormiest 
apple my brother could find. Just then I heard an angry 
shout and turned to see Old Man Simpson hobbling out into 
his yard. 

“Jiggers!” I yelled to Tommy, and grabbed the barbed 
wire so he could get through. But there was no answer from 
above, and after a breathless moment, I figured that Mr. 
Simpson was getting too close for comfort so I tore out for 
home. As I ran, I kept thinking about Tommy being caught 
red-handed and was close to tears by the time I dashed into 
the house. “What on earth you been up to, boy?” Mom 
asked, her arms akimbo. “You in some kind of trouble?” 

“No’m,” I puffed. 

“Stealing apples again!” 

Only then did I realize I still had the apple clutched in my 
hand, and I knew there was no use denying it. My supper 
that night would be bread and milk, that was for sure! 

When Tommy finally dragged home, his face was grimy 
and his best pants were ripped at the knee and seat. But 
just as Mom opened her mouth to lay him out, he brought 
his hand from behind his back, a bunch of wild flowers 
clutched in his grubby fist. 

“Tore my pants sliding down the river bank to get these 
for you,” he lied, his face as solemn as a judge’s. Well, Mom 
forgot all about the dirt and dust and torn pants, fussing 
around putting those flowers in a milk bottle of water. Be- 
hind her back, Tommy grinned (Continued on Page 63) 








If You Married . 
JOHNNY HARTMAN 


OU COULD EXPECT to get out of life all that is fine and 

exciting. Dollars to doughnuts that would be your future 
as wife of the rich-voiced ex-Earl Hines and Dizzy Gillespie 
band vocalist who, since he turned single recently, has 
become perhaps the most promising young crooner in the 
United States. 

Johnny is a real guy with a normal flair for the melo- 
dramatic. You'd be something like that too. Or you’d never 
have got him to make marriage vows to you. 

The man you’d marry in Johnny is unusually human, 
having learned much about life in his struggle to reach the 
top in show business. Always known for his mild manners, 
he’d make the pace of everyday living an easy-going matter 
for you. Your life with him would really be filled with fun 
and happiness. 

Johnny’s extraordinary calmness from day to day would 
put you at ease at all times. You’d never have reason to fear 
that some other female might come along and disturb his 
equilibrium. Because while Johnny is the kind of tall and 
handsome fellow who can move a lot of girls, he is not easily 
moved himself. He’d be yours, all yours. You’d know that 
by the way he kissed you, the way he held you close. 

You’d grow used to Johnny’s strong, husky arms being 
wrapped comfortably around you. Yet each time it happened 
you'd feel just as pleased as you did the first time he warmly 
caressed you. 

There would be no long lonesome moments for you as is 
the case with many wives of famed entertainers. You'd see 
a lot of your Johnny at any and all times he isn’t appearing 
before the footlights. He’d want you backstage in his dress- 
ing room with him between shows. You'd share all of his 
meals with him, on the road or at home. 

Wherever you two were alone together, you’d relive over 
and over again the unexplainable thrill that would always be 
yours whenever he nestled close to you and whispered in 
your ear, “Darling, I love you so much.” 

The flame of Johnny’s love for you would never wane. 
Johnny is as consistent with his romancing as he is in 
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handling a lyrical line. 

When he kissed you, tenderly and rapturously, you would” 
know the only kind of romantic satisfaction you’d ever really’ 
wanted in life. 

Johnny’d stimulate you in a lot of ways. From him you'd 
pick up some new and engaging habits. You'd become a+ 
dyed-in-the-wool jazz fan, hepped to everything from Russ 
Columbo to Billy Eckstine. Like Johnny, you’d develop.a- 
strong penchant for keen clothes, fashioned closely along the 
stylish lines which he likes so well. 

You'd share his interest in wholesome recreational pur- 
suits, like a lively game of golf or a brisk swim. For in such 
endeavors, you’d find a good reason why he considers them 
an important part of real living. 

Johnny would take you lots of places—movies, legitimate — 
shows, football games. Together, the two of you would see~ 
a great many picturesque things, meet a great many glamor- 
ous people from every walk of life. 

You with your fine looks would be more than satisfactory 
to him as a mate, no matter where you two went. He'd want ~ 
everyone to know that you belonged to him. But he wouldn't” 
go about making it known with an air of cockiness. He’s too — 
sincere for that. He’d just let his deep feeling for you show 
subtly but firmly. 

Right now, you’d know that he still has some ground to 
cover before he reaches the top in the world of croondom.— 
And even after he has attained his goal in his profession, as ~ 
you know he will, you’d remain satisfied with a comparatively ” 
average life. That would please Johnny no end. 

You’d be tickled pink to settle down with him in the one” 
town which means more to him than any other place in the” 
world: Chicago. There you’ll understand his sentiments for 
the town, because it was where he was born and where he got 
his first big break as a struggling, untried vocalist with the re- 
nowned aggregation of piano maestro Earl Hines. You'd 
learn to love the brusqueness, the paradoxes of the great city 
of winds. For in that way, you’d assure that your life with 
Johnny would truly last “until death did you part.” 













I felt her arms tighten around my ned 


Her soft flesh trembled at my touch 


and savagely I crushed her close) 
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» & NYONE who has ever been on an ocean liner knows that 

from the moment you set foot on deck you’re in a world 
completely apart and totally different from the everyday 
routine of life on land. And aboard a ship bound for the 
fabulous Caribbean, the cruise is like a page from the Ara- 
bian nights, with a steady diet of love, romance and adven- 
ture under tropic skies. 

And just because of the half-real atmosphere aboard ship 
and the intimate contact with other passengers, it is easy to 
get involved in the lives of other people, usually people you'd 
never meet in the ordinary course of life. In such a situation 
it is easy to see how two people can get caught up in a ripple 
as calm as the placid sea and watch helplessly as it swells into 
atidal wave of emotion that sweeps all sanity before it. 

Certainly, I never dreamed of meeting and going over- 
board for a society-bred Long Island debutante when I em- 
barked on the S. S. Palisadro. And what happened that un- 
forgettable night in Christine Kyle’s stateroom, when both of 
us were intoxicated with the tropic moon and the heat of 
primitive passions unleashed by the warm Caribbean night, 
was the most fantastic, unbelievable part of it all. . . . 

That afternoon when we sailed | stood on the deck and let 
the half-smoked cigarette drop out of my fingers into the oily 
water that surged between the dock and the hull of the big 
pleasure liner. My eyes moodily followed its erratic flight, 
then I lighted another. Already | was beginning to regret | 
had let Doc talk me into taking the cruise. At that moment, 
I'd have given anything to be back in my crowded studio in 
paint-smeared denims fingering a brush in front of the un- 
finished landscape on my easel. 

Of course, it was too late now, but I couldn’t help wishing 
I'd persuaded Shag Gaines or Ed Ciminella or any one of 
my other rural Massachusetts neighbors to lock up their stu- 
dio shacks and come along. Even Doc could have used a trip 
to get away from it all. 

But I was the one whose uncle had died, leaving a legacy 
large enough to provide a sizeable sum for me at the tail end 
of the list of beneficiaries; | was the one who still occasion- 
ally felt the ill effects of my hitch in the army; and I was the 
one who had lived the isolated life of a virtual hermit for the 
past two years, studying and perfecting my art technique. So 
the vote was unanimous after I’d showed them the letter from 
Uncle’s lawyer that night we gathered in Shag’s studio to 
celebrate my unexpected good fortune. 

“This is hog wash compared with the stuff you get down 
there,” Shag told me, as he added more rum to the drink I 
held. “And so cheap, they drink rum down there instead of 
water. A very pleasant custom, I might add!” 

With him, it was a foregone conclusion that I would use 
the money for a Caribbean trip; he had never gotten over his 
visit there a few years ago. “Just think, you can bring back 





Artist Dru Elliot thought this Caribbean cruise would be 
a bore until he met Chris on board ship. Even if she was 
engaged and her boy friend was along, that didn’t stop Dru 


...or Chris ... from a torrid romance under the tropic moon 


one of those luscious Martinique babes for modelling and—” 
the rest of his words were drowned in his rum-and-coke as: 
he toasted the portrait he’d done of 4 lush tropic beauty. 
“That’s what I should have done with her,” he added rue- 
fully. 

“Dru would be tongue-tied if he ran into her,” Ed 
laughed. “I know I'd be!” 

Shag snorted and shot me a baleful glance. “Don’t let that 
act he puts on fool you. Still water runs deep—and usually 
very muddy! If one of those Latins really put the heat on, | 
wouldn’t give two cents for even Dru’s iron will.” 

Doc saw I was growing uncomfortable under this good- 
natured ribbing and cut in, “Disregarding the women—who 
certainly have their points—and the Jamaica rum—which I 
heartily recommend—the trip would be good for you Dru. 
As a matter of fact, as your friend I advise it and as your 
physician, | prescribe it!” 

Trudging back to my place that riight, | had to admit to 
myself that Shag’s lurid account of his voyage had overcome 
my anti-social feelings and whetted my curiosity. But now, 
as I stood on the deck of the Palisadro, 1 shuddered at the 
mere thought of being thrown into close contact with so 
many strangers who probably thought all artists were “just 
too, too romantic!” or just plain queer. 

I flinched as a sudden blast overhead rumbled down from 
the funnel, its mournful, deep-throated wail vibrating the 
deck beneath me. It was a signal for more feverish activity 
aboard and on the dock. The crew scurried to make ready 
to cast off and the gangplank swarmed with a steady stream 
of visitors going ashore, hampering the progress of late pas- 
sengers coming aboard. 

The sun had disappeared and | turned up my collar for 
protection from the chill Hudson. The gray building blocks 
of Manhattan were darkening in the dusk as | turned from 
the rail, pushed through the throng and made my way below 
to my cabin. I fished out a bottle of rum—Ed’s going-away 
gift—and sampled it. A second drink and | began to feel a 
lot better about the whole thing. By the time I'd finished 
unpacking, I’d convinced myself that | might as well relax 
and enjoy myself. Maybe I’d be as lucky as Shag had been 
and breeze through a shipboard romance. 


Y THE TIME I found my way back on deck, the New 
York skyline had almost blended with the night. Then 

it happened: A sudden gust of wind swirled the end of a silk 
scarf from out of nowhere between my lighter flame and 
cigarette. A cry of dismay floated toward me, “My scarf— 
oh, darn it!” We both snatched at the flimsy cloth with the 
widening smoldering patch, then looked at each other. “I’m 
sorry,” I said, “but I don’t think it'll be much use to you 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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COULDN’T have picked a worse time to leave home to go 
job-hunting. The hectic years which writers and historians 
have called the “Harlem Renaissance” had come to an end. 
Prohibition was over, and it was no longer considered smart 
for large groups of white people to make regular pilgrimages 
to, Harlem in search of “real” colored entertainment. .. . 
I didn’t realize all this at the time, of course. But | did 
know that the Cotton Club—which, with its big impressive 
casts, had provided the most jobs—had closed, and no similar 
club of any size had opened to replace it. The handful of 
tiny clubs which had flourished before were almost all gone. 
There were a few bands around when I returned to New 
York, in 1940, but all the band-leaders were satisfied with 
their singers. Even if they had not been, however, I’d been 
away from the stage for at least fifteen months. That was 
time enough for a whole new crop of ambitious newcomers 
to have sprung up, and I would have to start all over again. 
I realized now, with sudden sharpness, that I didn’t know 
the first thing about job-hunting. Every job I’d ever had, 
had been handed to me. Except the Cotton Club, of course; 
and Mama had done all the spade work to get me that one. 
But now nobody was making any offers, and Mama and 
Mike were far away in Cuba. It was up to me to go out on 
my own and do the best I could. 

As I unpacked my clothes and hung them in my room at 





Breaking up with her husband, Lena heads 

for New York but goes unemployed for long 

time before she finally lands a job as singer 
with white band leader Charlie Barnett Ae 
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the Harlem Y.W.C.A., I tried to plan some sort of cam- 
paign. Lew Leslie was my best bet, I decided. He had had 
so many plans for me when I’d worked for him and had been 
so eager to have me remain in New York, surely he’d be 
interested in seeing me now. He might even have a show 
going into production, which | hadn’t heard of because I'd 
been so far away. So I called his hotel and made an appoint- 
ment to see him. 

To my great joy, he did seem genuinely glad to see me. 
He was in a quiet, reflective mood, as though just having me 
there had awakened a train of memories in his mind. I had 
seen him in this reminiscent mood before, but never in such 
a romantic way. For, as we talked, he recalled the many, 
many shows he’d done, the performers he’d cast, and the 
places they’d played. Intermingled with the triumphs, he’d 
talk of the troubles, the hearthteaking search for backers, the 
difficulties of finding a rehearsal hall in which he could train 
a Negro cast (with a hamburger stand close by where they 
could get a bite to eat during the break), the hunt for a 
theatre in which to produce a Negro show. . 

Again and again he mentioned Florence Mills. What a 
sin it was, he said, that an artist such as she had had to go to 
Europe before her own country would recognize her great- 
ness. Neither of us could go to Europe now, he added with 
a shake of his head. Hitler was having things all his own 
31 















































Band leader Charlie Barnett gave Lena Horne job as singer just when she was about ready to give up hope of finding job. Here she 
is with Charlie and composer-arranger Billy Strayhorn who has long been closely associated with Duke Ellington. 


way over there, and Lew Leslie, Jew, and 
Lena Horne, Negro, would be equally 
unwelcome. 

| appreciated his strong feeling about 
discrimination, but I couldn’t concen- 
trate on it then. This wasn’t what I had 
come to hear. Nor could I respond as I 
would have otherwise to his tales of 
the past. I’d heard so many of them 
before. 

Not from Mr. Leslie, of course. I'd 
heard what I knew of his trials and 
tribulations from the grapevine. Most of 
the people in his companies had had to 
depend mainly on the snatches of con- 
versation they could overhear in order to 
get a clue to what our immediate future 
was to be. So someone had always tried 

catch what was said when news- 
papermen, publicity agents, or potential 
backers dropped in. Then the cast would 
reconstruct a phrase here, a headshake 
there, a fleeting tone or expression, put 
hem all together, and draw their own 
onclusions about the rough time Mr. 
Leslie was having. On a couple of occa- 
sions, too, Mr. Leslie himself had talked 
rather frankly with one or two of his 
stars, pretty much as he was talking to 
me just then. And he had let them know 
what a chore it is to put on a Negro 
how. Obviously, every word of this had 
been repeated and had filtered through 


2*) 
) ha 


to each one of us. 

I had learned many personal things 
about Florence Mills from the Blackbirds 
cast, too. Among their memories of her, 
they recalled what a loyal and faithful 
wife she had been and what a generous 
and loving friend. They also told me 
that she had said many times, in public: 
“My greatest ambition in life is to help 
the colored people,” and that she had 
refused to appear in any place which 
segregated the audience. 

I have since had a chance to see Flor- 
ence Mills’s scrapbook and have dis- 
covered for myself what a sensitive and 
It is full of 
quotations from Dumas and Pushkin— 
her favorite writers because of their 
Negro ancestry. I found, too, that she 
had been an active worker in the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and in similar organi- 
zations. When she died, Hannen Swaffer, 
the English critic wrote of her: “If she 
had been white, she would have been 
hailed, probably, as the greatest revue 
artist of her generation.” 

I knew most of this when I went to 
see Mr. Leslie that day; so while what he 
was telling me was informative and edu- 
cational, it was hardly new. And I kept 
waiting for him to say he was starting 
another show. 


cultured woman she was. 


He didn’t. “I guess it’s just not the 
season for a colored show,” he told me 
with a sigh. “There doesn’t seem to be 
any money around to do one this year. 
I don’t know . . . it looks like they run 
in cycles. 

“You can raise the money to do one,” 
he explained, “then maybe three or four 
more turn up, and then you may have 
to wait as long as five years or even 
more before anybody can be interested 
again.” He had been trying to make 
another start ever since the Blackbirds 
had closed, but he hadn’t been able to 
find a soul who wanted to put up the 
cash. Maybe after a while the cycle 
would turn, but for the time being, his 
hands were tied. .. . 

Deeply disappointed, I admitted that 
I had come to him in the hope of finding 
another job. 

Again, he shook his head. “Lena, 
nothing would make me happier than to 
be able to say I had a big part for you 
right now. That I was going to have a 
show right away. But you see how it is. 
[ have nothing to offer you. . . . But 
didn’t you have an agent? Didn't he go 
clear out to Pittsburgh to get you the 
last time? If anybody knows where the 
jobs are, he does. Why don’t you go to 
see him?” 


That helped (Continued on Page 72) 
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Getting Into The Spirit 
Of Easter Sunday 
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eat MORE SURE and more welcome harbinger of on potato salad. Try the recipe which combines 2 quarts 


Spring is there than Easter Sunday when milady cooked diced potatoes, 14 cup raw cauliflowerets, 1 cup sliced 
comes out of her winter cocoon and the gaiety of the holiday celery, 14 cup chopped green pepper, 4 cup parsley sprigs, 
festoons everything from sister’s new Easter bonnet to 2 thsps. chopped pimento, 2 tbsps. minced onion, 4 sliced 
mother’s colorful spread for Synday’s ham dinner. Even hard-boiled eggs, 2 tsps. salt, ] pint mayonnaise. 
though chill winds may still be in the air, there’s nothing that To shape the bunny, pack salad into 2-quart bowl and a 
brings more spirit and life to the household than the glorious teacup, each rinsed with cold water. Turn bowl on platter 
holiday with its delightful motif of Easter bunnies and eggs. and press into oval shape and haunches. Cup of salad becomes 
Somehow this is just the lift that’s needed to bring you out of head. Shape paws out of salad then. Use two leaves of 
the doldrums of cold winter days and set you a-humming. romaine for ears, a bit of pimento for mouth, stuffed olives 


These are the days not to stint in lining up that new Spring 


for eyes and carrot shreds or toothpicks for whiskers. Cauli- 


wardrobe and to “shoot the works” when it comes to decorat- flower rosette makes the tail. Then place a carrot under 


ing the house for Spring entertaining. A good way to set the 
tone is an Easter bunny salad (above) that’s bound to be a 
surefire hit with your family and your guests. It’s a take-off 


bunny’s nose and surround him with shredded greens. 
Your bunny will catch the color and spirit of Easter and 
prove a wonderful sendoff for your Easter Sunday. 
33 











Cook, peel and clean 1 box quick-frozen shrimp 
as directed on package. Saute % cup diced 
green pepper, 4% cup minced onion and 14 cup 
diced celery in 3 tbsp. butter or other fat for 
5 minutes. Add 1 tbsp. flour and blend. Add 
1% cups canned tomatoes gradually, stirring 
constantly. Add % tsp. salt, dash of pepper, 
1 tsp. sugar, 1 bay leaf, and 1 small sprig 
parsley and cook gently 30 minutes. Remove 





p Creole 


bay leaf and parsley. Add shrimp and \ tsp. 
Worcestershire sauce. Combine 1 package 
(1% cups) pre-cooked rice, 1% cups water 
and ¥ tsp. salt in saucepan. Mix just until 
all rice is moistened. Bring quickly to a boil 
over high heat, uncovered, fluffing rice gently 
once or twice with a fork. (Do not stir.) 
Cover and remove from heat. Let stand 10 
minutes. Arrange on platter. 





Rice Ragout 


Have the butcher cut 2 pounds chuck steak 
into small pieces about one to two inches wide. 
Cut a little fat off the meat and fry out in 
deep kettle or skillet. Add meat pieces to the 
fryings and sear. Add 4 cups canned tomatoes, 
8 whole cloves, 1 clove sliced garlic, 1 large 
sliced onion, and 2 tsp. salt. Cook over low 
heat (the meat and sauce should only simmer) 
for about two hours or until the meat is ten- 


der and sauce is the thickness desired. To 
serve, pile a generous mound of fluffy rice on 
a platter and surround with the ragout. Makes 
6 delicious servings. To cook rice put 1 cup 
of uncooked rice, 1 tsp. of salt and 2 cups of 
cold water in a saucepan and cover with a 
tight-fitting lid. Set over a hot flame until it 
boils vigorously. Then reduce the heat as low 
as possible and steam for 14 minutes more. 


Chicken Curry 


Combine 1 package (14% cups) pre-cooked 
rice, 14% cups water, ¥% tsp. salt and \% cup 
dried currants in saucepan. Mix just until all 
rice is moistened. Bring quickly to a boil, 
over high heat, uncovered, fluffing rice gently 
once or twice with a fork. (Do not stir.) Cover 
and remove from heat. Let stand 10 minutes, 
Add 2 tbsp. butter. Meanwhile, combine 1 can 
(10% ounces) condensed cream of chicken 


Rice Can't 
Family 


N EW, QUICK WAYS of cooking rice 
have renewed interest of housewives 
in the food that is the staple of millions 
of people in the Far East. Easy to pre- 
pare, rice is a unique food with extremely 
adaptable characteristics and belongs at 
the top of your list when it comes to 
unusual recipes. With winter days begin- 
ning to fade and Springtime around the 
corner, rice grabs the spotlight as a nutri- 
tious as well as taste-pleasing item on 
your table — one that cannot fail to 
please every member of the family. 
"Rice can be used from breakfast to 
dinner, in soup, salad, as a main dish 
or as a dessert. It is equally as good with 
fruit as it is with meat, poultry or 
whipped cream. Rice has menu flexibility 
that no other food offers. 

Placed in the low-cost bracket, it is a 
“stretcher” for expensive meats and 
other protein foods. Today this versatile 
food has taken its place as the basis of 
a remarkable dietary treatment of heart 
ailments and high blood pressure. 

With all these attributes, no wonder 
housewives are turning their thoughts to 
rice. There are many ways that rice can 
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With Currant Rice 


oup, % to 1 tsp. curry powder and % cup 
nik in another saucepan and mix well. Add 
leup diced cooked chicken and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Place over low heat until thor- 
oughly heated, stirring occasionally. Arrange 
in one half of large serving dish, filling other 
half with currant rice. Garnish with parsley 
ad serve with toasted coconut and chutney. 
Makes 4 servings. 


Miss As A 


Favorite 


be cooked: fried, steamed, boiled, and a 
practical baked version. But everybody 
likes light, fluffy dry ice, and to achieve 
this there are a few rules which should 
befollowed. Most packaged rice bought 
atstores will give you the best way for 
is specific brand. To make things easy 
for the modern housewife of today, there 
ae such brands as Minute Rice and 
ither pre-cooked versions, which do a 
terrific job and are a time-saver. 

Here are some tips in preparing rice: 

® Drop hot cooked rice into hot soup 
by spoonfuls and you will have rice 
dumplings. 

® Add leftover rice to vanilla, choco- 
lite or butterscotch pudding. 

® Rice may be reheated by putting it 
ina sieve over boiling water. 

® If one teaspoon of vinegar is added 
the cup of rice while it is cooking, the 
temels will be chalk white and the rice 
rill not stick to bottom of the pot. 

® Leftover rice spoils quickly and 
ould be kept in the refrigerator until 
wanted. It can be warmed in boiling 
ulted water for five minutes, drained, 
ilowed to fluff and dry. out. 





Broiled Ham And Fluffy Rice 


Cut the rind off slice of ham and put rind in 
skillet. Have heat low so rind “fries out.” 
Remove and discard rind. Take slice of ham 
and score fat rim across the edges so it won’t 
curl in broiling. When slice is beginning to 
brown turn it over and lightly brown on other 
side. Lift ham out and keep hot. To ham 
grease in skillet add enough water to wash 
afloat all particles. Sprinkle pepper lightly 


over grease, add dash of Worcestershire Sauce. 
Simmer and pour over ham. Make three cups 
fluffy rice by combining 1 cup rice, 1 tsp. salt 
and 2 cups cold water in saucepan with cover. 
Cook until boiling and then reduce heat and 
steam for 14 minutes until water is absorbed. 
For more tender rice, add 4% cup more water 
for each cup of uncooked rice and increase 
slow cooking time 4 or 5 minutes. 





Cabbage Leaves Stuffed With Rice 


Wrap tightly, tucking in the ends 
securely. Grease a baking dish and pack cab- 
bage rolls in rather tightly. Add boiling water 


Mix I pound chopped or coarsely ground raw 
meat—-beef, lamb or mutton—with 144 cups 
uncooked rice, salt and pepper to taste and 
] medium-sized tomato finely chopped. Pour 
boiling water over 12 to 15 large cabbage 
leaves to wilt them and make them easily han- 
dled without breakage. Shave down the hard 
center of each leaf and place a tablespoon 
of the rice and meat mixture in the center of 


each leaf. 


to nearly cover cabbage. Squeeze the juice 
from 114 lemons over the cabbage rolls. Cover 
baking dish and bake in a moderately slow 
oven, 325 degrees for about an hour. These 
can be cooked on top of the stove if care is 
taken to use very low heat. 
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Comfortable two-strap instep sling pump called “Jill” comes in nine different colors, including wheat and toast combination. Im.- 
ported pure linen shoes made by Honeybugs are excellent way to start with Spring wardrobe, retail for $3.99. 
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Viulti-colored linen with spool heel and wrap-around ankle 
strap is made in a wide variety of colors for all occasions, 
is priced at $5. 


Linen Shoes 
For Spring 


ITH SPRING in the offing, the spotlight in shoe fashions 

turns once again to linens, with beautiful new imports from 
abroad winning favor of most women. Cool, practical, easy to 
clean, these versatile linen shoes come in a wide assortment of 
colors combined for wonderful effects. Best of all they are 
moderately priced for any woman’s pocketbook in these days 
when shoe prices are at new high peaks. 

Fashion trends will be linen for dress as well as sport this 
year and give milady a wide range of styles to pick from. The 
wedge heel style seems to be predominant. These heels not only 
are dressy but are easy on the foot, giving needed support for 
the arch. The Honeybugs style on this page are a good example 
of the wide variety of choice which will be offered to shoppers in 
coming weeks. The emphasis is on wide choice of colors that can 
be matched with any Spring outfit. 


Linen wrap-around an- Imported linen quarter sandal is trimmed with three strands of colorful Cross-strap “Sweetheart” 
klet sandal is $3.99. Milan straw. Sabot strap sling pump is in white linen for all occasions. pump sells at $3.99. 
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Easter Lggs 


OLORING Easter eggs is just as im- 
portant to every child as her new 
Easter outfit. 

Today Easter egg dyes are made of 
pure food coloring and are harmless 
and eatable—and, in the last few years, 
have acquired considerable glamor and 
distinction, being dressed in the latest 
fashion. All sorts of clever ideas are 
possible and anyone with an idea and a 
bit of creative ability can dress up the 
gaily-colored eggs to look like anything 
from a glamor girl down to the modern 
Hopalong Cassidy. 

Tiny bits of ribbon, feathers, string, 
and lace along with a bit of paste can 
work wonders. Paper doilies, cellophane 
and numerous other paper will do a per- 
fect job when it comes to decorations. 


For those who want to do something a 
little different this year, try serving eggs 
boiled and shelled and tinted with beet 
juice, pickled or plain. By using vegeta- 
ble coloring and this method, eggs may 
be tinted all the colors of the rainbow 
and served for your Easter parties from 
brunch to midnight snack. The kids can 
join in this method as well. 

Be sure eggs are hard-boiled. Start 
them in cold water with a bit of salt or 
vinegar; place them in the pan carefully. 
Do not allow them to boil vigorously. 

Get egg coloring that is marked “certi- 
fied” somewhere on the package. Then 
there is no danger if some of the color 
goes through onto an egg and eventu- 
ally gets into a child’s tummy. Such 
colors are entirely digestible. 
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Coloring hard-boiled eggs for Easter can be loads of fun. Try using colored eggs tor place cards by putting individual names on 
them for vour party or Easter egg hunt. Another good party treat is tinting eggs with beet juice (below). 
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In winter months a long 
pampering bath will 
raise your feminine spir- 
its. After the bath, pat 
yourself dry in order 
to avoid roughness and 
chapped skin. 


a7 ¥ 
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To combat the drying effects of hard water and to assure plenty of 
soapsuds, use a water softener . . . bath oil or scented crystals, 


A Cold Weather 
Beauty Bath 


W HEN the weather reports read sleet, cold, wind, and snow, it’s 

time to change your beauty routine. There’s a difference in 
your skin during winter months. It’s drier because you do not 
have as free a flow of secretions from the oil and sweat glands that 
keep the skin lubricated and subtle in summer months. 

The wise woman develops a sound beauty plan for all seasons 
and climates. She knows that the brisk morning shower she takes 
in August will leave her skin rough and chapped when exposed to 
the icy winds of February and March. She reverses that summer- 
time shower habit and takes a more leisurely and relaxing bath. 
The grooming aids that are designed to protect skin from the 
drying effects of winter winds are a must among her toiletries. She 
assembles all her bath accessories: soap, water softener, bath oil, 
scented crystals, bubble bath, cleansing and lubricating creams, 
scrubbing brush, towel, dusting powder, deodorant, fresh nightie 
and then begins the bath. 

She uses cleansing cream to remove make-up and applies a good 
lubricating cream on her face so that it can do a job of stimulating 
while she bathes. To relax tired muscles and ease tensions, she 
allows herself at least fifteen minutes for soaking and scrubbing. 
Then she rinses thoroughly in tepid water and, instead of rubbing 
vigorously, pats her skin dry to avoid flakiness. After her bath 
she rubs a creamy body lotion into her skin, with extra applica- 
tions to her face, legs and back. To retain daintiness, she finishes 
up with a fragrant dusting powder, using a large French puff to 
get it all over the body. 
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Get at that unreachable skin with a soft scrub brush, paying particular attention to the shoulders, back of the neck, and legs. Rinse well 
to remove soap from skin. Finish up your bath with a silky dusting powder (below right). 
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For that baby-smooth skin, rub a creamy body lotion all over yourself, giving extra 
applications to your legs, knees, ankles, and elbows. 





Tints And 
Rinses 


‘T’S CLEVER to make-up your hair 
as well as your face. There’s no point 

in not being able to wear the vibrant 
costume colors that might flatter you 
because your hair is drab, streaked with 
gray, or just plain mousy in color. And 
there is no secret to the way in which 
that woman whose shimmering locks you 
just admired got that way. Doubtless, 
she used a “tint” or “vegetable rinse.” 
There are color tints and rinses on the 
market that can successfully be used on 
all types and textures of hair. They can 
intensify your present shade of hair or 
transform it into a more becoming color. 
This trend in hair make-up is shown 
by several New York women on this 
page who have added brilliance to their 
crowning glory by using rinses. They 
emerge from the confines of Mrs. Vivian 
Ford’s salon in New York City, confident 
that their tresses are more glamorous. 
Mrs. Ford is one of New York’s leading 
hair stylists, and she recommends rinses 
to give new life and lustre to your hair. 
loday’s woman has a wide choice in 
electing tints or rinses. A touch of au- 
burn shampoo rinse can bring out excit- 
highlights in off-brown hair. To 
even-out” your hair coloring a rinse is 


ust the thing. 


iudy-like for Junior Miss is a jaunty bang on forehead, soft 
waves at sides. with hair ends combed into brush curls. 


Swing wave makes a sculpture-smooth coiffure of shining waves that achieves a fluid 
huirline from ear to ear. This is an excellent style to give “rounded” look to head. 


Mrs. Vivian Ford does lion’s share of coiffures in her New York 
City salon. With deft handling, she puts the last touches on hair-do. 
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The : 
Television 


Headache 


1 pear FAMILY had just started dinner 

and little Becky was halfway through 
her first glass of milk when suddenly 
from the living room came a jumbled 
and almost unrecognizable sound of sev- 
eral voices. Three-year-old Becky almost 
upset her milk in her haste to get the 
glass down on the table and with a cry 
that sounded something like “Kuglafra- 
mollie,” rushed away into the living 
room, her dinner practically untouched 
on her plate. 

Television with its blessings and prob- 
lems had entered another home. 

To some distracted mothers this new- 
est miracle of the electronic age seems 
to be rapidly attaining all the earmarks 
of an ogre as it knocks schedules askew 
and generally complicates any organized 
routine of family living. The family 
which has always had dinner at six now 
finds that time one of the most popular 
for some of the better children’s pro- 

















grams. With others the big problem is 
getting the children away from the tele- 
vision set and into bed at a proper hour. 
Despite the troubles and worries a 


television set may bring into a home, it 
seems that we will just have to face the 
fact that this new means of entertain- 
ment and communication is here to stay. 
I’m not too worried about it. In my 
relatively short lifetime I have seen the 
arrival of three 
automobile, the radio and moving pic- 
tures. They, too, were considered up- 


earlier wonders—the 


setters of family routine but we managed 
to survive them all. In fact the three are 
taken practically for granted now and 
without a doubt, once the novelty has 
worn off, television will join them. 

I will not go so far as one child expert 
recently went in stating that television is 
as important to a child’s development 
as fresh air and sunshine and I do not 
believe that parents should go through 
any unusual sacrifice to purchase a set. 
At the same time I do not take the stand 
of the violent anti-televisionists who in- 
sist they will never have a set in their 
houses. While far from being a neces- 
sity, television is a fairly inexpensive 
luxury which provides a lot of good 
and does help 


home entertainment 


By Dr. Edward W. Beasley 


Instructor in Pediatrics, Northwestern University 
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broaden a child’s knowledge and expe- 
rience. Once programming is improved 
the medium should be an excellent ad- 
junct to a child’s education. 

While no really complete studies have 
been made on the effects of television 
viewing on the eyes, it seems pretty safe 
to assume that television is no harder on 
the eyes than the movies. Even people 
who have gone to the extreme of putting 
in from 35 to 40 hours a week before a 
television screen seldom report any eye- 
strain, particularly if they observe the 
approved practice of watching television 
in a room that is dimly lighted instead 
of completely dark. But even under ideal 
viewing conditions, 35 hours a week 
before a television set is far too much, 
especially for children, primarily be- 
cause it takes too much time away from 
other activities which are necessary for 
a child’s mental and physical growth 
and development. 

In a family where the children are 
well-disciplined, the advent of a tele- 
vision set should not prove too discon- 
certing. After (Continued on Page 69) 
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For the sports-minded gent, this group of framed fish por- 
raits lends a cozy touch to the den or over an improvised bar. 


In array of magnificent busts, matted on a marbelized background, 
of living room setting with its statuesque lamp. 


Pictures Give 


— pictures can lift any room out of a rut and give jt 

new personality, they are increasingly a big item in deco. 
rator planning. Outstanding pictures often decide the colo; 
scheme and set the mood of a room or a series of rooms. And 
there is no longer any reason to be content with mediocre pie. 
tures, because you feel that you can’t afford fine paintings. Now 
beautiful prints of old or modern masterpieces—in practically 
their original colorings—come in price ranges to suit your 
pocketbook. 

However, selecting the proper pictures and suitable frames for 
your home demands great care. This is virtually as important as 
choosing furniture or other cherished possessions. 

When trying to make your selection, do not let an art critic 
embarrass you into buying a picture that you really do not like, 
Rather let your good taste and personal preference be your 
guide. For the pictures on your walls should be an expression of 
your personality and individuality. Above all, feel that you can 
live with them, and appreciate them more and more with the 
passage of time. 

It is important that your pictures blend with the color scheme 
of your room and create the mood you desire. The dominant 
tones in the room should be repeated in the prints. 

At the same time they should fit into your furniture group. 
ings. Pictures are an integrated part of the room setting. And 
they should look as though they belonged there. However, don’t 
fret because your room is traditional, and you favor the works 
of contemporary artists. The beauty of a work of art transcends 
any period of furniture. Decorators more and more have come 
to accept this fact. It is the overall effect of the grouping that is 
important. 

When shopping for pictures, it is a good idea to have a mental 
picture of your furniture arrangements and the available wall 


is classic technique personified and enhances the superlative dignity 
Arrangement has stamp of excellent taste. 
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Lift to Decor 


space. With these facts in mind, choosing the right pictures for 
your room becomes a simplified task. A wise choice for the 
long wall above your sofa is an assortment of framed pictures 
hung in an unusual grouping. The subjects of these prints 
should be related to one another to give the feeling of unity to 
the arrangement. Besides being attractive, they add interest to 
this otherwise barren wall. When decorating the end wall, let 
framed mirrors share the limelight. One large mirror here will 
push the walls back, creating the illusion of added space. 

All pictures are decorative if they bring interest and color to a 
room, break up unattractive wall spaces and are hung as integral 
parts of furniture groupings. Since the fireplace is usually the 
center of interest in a room, display your finest and most impres- 
sive picture over the mantel. Or perhaps you have long. low 
book shelves along your wall—emphasize the horizontal effect 
by placing your pictures in a horizontal line over them. If you 
have a pet series of prints, here is the place to show them off. 

What your pictures will look like on your walls is dependent 
to a great extent on the frames. It is the frame that endows the 
picture with permanence, increases its importance, and gives it a 
sense of completion. 

Too, the skillful choice of frames will enable you to bridge 
the gap between the divergent periods of your furnishings and 
your prints. If your room is provincial, your picture frames 
should be of plain wood in the style of the furniture. Pictures 
to be placed in a traditional room demand more elaborate and 
darker wood frames in keeping with this period. For modern 
rooms there is a variety of sleek. light wood and many kinds of 
metal frames. 

Shopping for the right pictures does take time. But your 
efforts will be rewarded when you see the effects you have 
achieved with them. 


Lonesome wall space is broken up giving new interest and color to 
clock. Picture grouping becomes a part of 























Fae han : 
Picture arrangement of four horse prints is good decorating 
technique giving the modern bedroom a lively, sporty look. 








Handsome modern prints lend warmth and that “lived-in” look to 
the modern bedroom. Paired prints over bed give clean-cut effect. 


room with interesting picture arrangement around old-fashioned 


furniture and lends air of originality to room. 
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Teen-Age 
Problem 
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i ys E OF the tragedies of adolescence 

often overlooked by too many par- 
ents and considered just minor by others 
is the great prevalence among teen-agers 
of the disease’ called acne by the doctors 
and generally referred to as “pimples” 
by the layman. So common that adoles- 
cence and pimples are just taken for 
granted by most people, acne can have 
serious consequences which may affect 
both the physical and mental condition 
of the young boy or girl long after they 
have put the other worries of adolescence 
far behind them. 

\cne is of particular danger to the 
future happiness and well-being of young 
women for it can so scar and blemish 
the complexion that an otherwise beauti- 
ful woman will find her attractiveness 
ruined by bad skin, often to the point 
which may result in severe mental de- 
pression, development of an inferiority 

»ymplex and often in decreased matri- 
monial prospects and chances for advan- 
tageous employment. 

loo often parents look upon acne as 
another of the necessary evils of adoles- 
ence which will clear up of its own 
1} 
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Teen-age acne can cause psychological problems with girls as well as young men who 
find their bad complexion wrecking their romantic life. 


By Dr. Julian Lewis 


accord in a few years or at least with 
marriage. While it is true that many 
cases of acne do clear up—leaving no 
mark of their passing, it is also true 
that most of the blemishes of the skin 
of an adult are the aftermath of neglected 
cases of acne. Severe cases may even 
leave such deep pits that a woman’s face 
will seem to have passed through a bad 
case of small pox. 

Doctors do not know all that might 
be known about the disease but they do 
know enough about its treatment to 
enable the majority of persons to go 
through a siege. of acne with no perma- 
nent results. Since the patient is usually 
a child when it begins, it is criminal neg- 
lect for parents not to secure the aid that 
most physicians can give. 

It is believed that acne begins as a 
result of the initial functioning of the 
sex glands, usually during the early 
teens. This belief is further strengthened 
by the fact that it becomes worse in 
women just before. during, or immedi- 
ately after menstruation and that it never 
occurs in women who have ceased to 
menstruate or in eunuchs. But the whole 


blame cannot be placed on sex gland 
activity. Diet plays a large role and peo- 
ple who eat heavily of starches and 
sweets are most likely to develop severe 
cases of acne. A rundown condition, 
either from overwork or the severe strain 
of trying to combine school work with a 
too-active social life and too little sleep, 
will also aggravate the condition. Even 
emotional factors such as anxiety, fears, 
grief, upsetting experiences and excite- 
ment sometimes seem to make cases of 
acne take a more severe form. 

Many scientists, but by no means all, 
believe that acne is caused by a specific 
germ that grows in the skin and that sex 
gland activity and other causes simply 
reduce the resistance of the skin so that 
the germs grow more easily. 

Regardless of the cause, doctors do 
know what goes on in the skin once 
acne has started. Primarily a disease of 
the sebaceous glands. tiny glands which 
secrete the oil which keeps the skin from 
drying out, acne causes these glands 
to enlarge and pour out an excessive 
amount of oil through the pores of the 
skin. The (Continued on Page 56) 
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Gay, 


OR YOUR Easter entertaining this 

year, plan an Easter Sunday morning 
brunch. Make it as gay and exciting as 
anew Easter bonnet and as colorful as 
the parade of fashion. 

The world would seem topsy-turvy if 
rabbits and Easter eggs were not the pre- 
dominating features. Colors should be 
soft and springlike. The flowers should 
be in soft lavender or yellow tones, such 
as daffodils and violets. The touch of 
Spring should motivate the entire affair. 

The brunch can be partially prepared 
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little paper chickens and frilly paper decorations along with Easter eggs make 
traditional table setting for the holiday. Colorful paper plates also add to appeal. 


Easter Brunch 


Saturday night, which gives you plenty 
of time for church and the Easter parade, 
then home again to serve guests at lei- 
sure. Sharpen appetites with a glass of 
cold vegetable juice with a dash of 
lemon, or fresh grapefruit sections and 
white cherries soaked in wine, served in 
fluted grapefruit shells. For your main 
dish serve egg fluffs in individual casse- 
role or scrambled eggs in tiny Easter 
baskets, a large dish of broiled fruits, 
loads of hot spicy hot cross buns and 
plenty of good hot coffee and fresh cream. 





Egg flufis which combine bread cubes with seasoned eggs baked in individual casserole 
is a taste delight for guests at your after-church brunch. 


rPAKIIES 


Creole scrambled eggs in toasted bread 
baskets made of carved blocks of bread 
makes an excellent spread for brunch. 









Doughnut Easter nests with whipped cream 
and jelly beans is a treat to top off 
Easter Sunday brunch. 
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Fresh, spicy hot cross buns add perfect ac- 
companiment to your Sunday brunch when 
served with steaming hot coffee. 
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Aecessories 


Give Lift 
To Home 


HEN DECORATING your home, 

the popular expression “It’s the lit- 
tle things that mean so much” seems to 
be the key to success. While picking your 
basic furniture and rugs may be a diffi- 
cult task, you may find it even harder to 
find just the right “thing” to fit on the 
mantelpiece, in that corner nook or on 
the coffee table. 

The trained decorator plans a motif 
for a room and the married couple just 
furnishing a new house or the silver 
anniversary pair redoing their home 
should do likewise. Things like lamps, 
vases, pictures, decorative sculpture and 
even ash trays should blend into the 
whole. 

Typical of the kind of accessories that 
belong into a modern home are the 
beautiful copper and brass figures on 
these pages. Made by the Heifetz Com- 
pany in New York, they are an example 
of the newest line of modern accessories 
that give zest and zoom to a living or 
even a dining room. 


“Lazy Lover” has graceful circular motif. Expertly hand-sculp- 
tured of copper set on driftwood finish oak base, it sells for $35. 
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Sensuous rhythm is suggested by “Tango,” hand-sculptured of copper or brass by Ben 
Fischer on ebonized wood base. This 15-inch high copper accessory sells for $50. 








Arresting pair of lamps features copper dancing silhouettes. 
Lamps on ebonized birch base sell for $50 each. 











“Just 4 
per fig 
Desigr 





ettes. 
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“lust Thinking” is unique 10-inch-high cop- 

per figure set on driftwood finish oak base. 

Designed by Ben Fischer of Heifetz Com- 
pany, accessory sells for $25. 


“Jitterbug” figure 





‘The Body” are pair of hand-sculptured pieces out of very old 
p f pi yo 
mahogany. Set on ebonized base, male and female torsos sell for 


$30 each. 








sculptured in 

forms main motif for abstract lamp design. 

It is supported by solid brass shaft, is 38 
inches high, sells for $75. 





brass “Voodoo Dance” is unusual decorative fig- 
ure in copper or brass with interesting 
contrast with ebonized base upon which it 


is set. 16-inch figure sells for $25. 





Beautifully-grained wood is used in contours of male and female 
figures in dramatic lamps which sell for $75 each in either 
version. 
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I 
Married 
A Tan 
Yank 


(Continued from Page 19) 


slashed across my face, knocking me dizzy. 
Then his fist caught me and I fell to the 
ground. “That’s where you belong for 
runnin’ around with niggers,” he yelled. I 
scrambled away and as I ran down the 
street his curses followed after me. I’m 
sure he would have seriously hurt me if I 
hadn’t gotten away. Never before had I 
seen such livid hate in a man’s face. 

When I arrived home, bruised and cry- 
ing, my mother wanted to take me to the 
camp and point out my attacker. But what 
was the use? He was among friends and 
officers who felt as he did, men from the 
States who couldn’t stand seeing a white 
girl—decent or otherwise—even talking to 
a Negro. By this time I was well acquaint- 
ed with the policy of the U. S. Army. Four 
years later I came to America and although 
I have found much prejudice and resent- 
ment, my two years in this country have 
been extremely happy ones—mainly be- 
cause I am married to the tall, brown- 
skinned GI I met in Manchester. The living 
conditions here, unbelievably luxurious to 
anyone who lived through England’s auster- 
ity, have made life for me like a piece of 
romantic fiction. 

But the pleasantness has been marred 
more than once by the racial hatred shown 
by Negroes as well as whites. There have 
been several incidents like the one which 
occurred when my husband and I were 
walking down Chicago’s Garfield Boule- 
vard one day. A car loaded with teen-agers 
drove past and the moment they saw us, 
they began jeering and shouting. 

“Look at that dirty old white cracker!” 

At first I had no idea at whom they were 
yelling because I didn’t even know what 
a “cracker” was. My husband later ex- 
plained to me. 

When I go to a show or tavern I find that 
men seem to take it for granted that a 
white girl in a Negro place is for sale. 
It’s not a nice way to put it, but that’s just 
what they have in mind. The fact that my 
husband is with me does not matter to 
them. They will come up and stand in 
front of us, pulling out all their money and 
talk loudly about all they have. Then they 
Jook at me as if they expect some response. 
I give them a cold stare and pay no further 
attention. But that doesn’t stop them. 

They will come up to my husband and 
whisper, “Is that your old lady? How much 
are you charging?” There are other re- 
marks like that and it takes all of Buford’s 
self control to stay calm and keep his fist 
down. It doesn’t do any good to fight so 
we just ignore such people and eventually 
they go away. 
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When white gas and electric inspectors 
come to read the meter, I get a good look- 
ing over when I open the door. Then comes 
the usual comment, “I thought colored 
lived here.” I assure them there’s no mis- 
take. They can’t control their curiosity 
about who I am and what I’m doing in a 
Negro home. One white salesman asked me 
straight out what I was doing there. I told 
him I thought he was very rude and added, 
“If you must know, I’m married to a col- 
ored ex-GI and I live here. Have you any 
objection?” His face flushed and he got 
all flustered and embarrassed. “I didn’t 
mean any harm,” he stammered. He almost 
fell down the steps peering over his shoul- 
der as he left. 

Such incidents annoy and sometimes 
hurt at the time, but I’ve never once re- 
gretted coming to my new home. The thrill 
of walking into a well-stocked grocery 
store, the shop windows full of clothes in 
the Loop and my new colored friends are 
experiences I wouldn’t trade for the world. 


ig WAS May 23, 1947, when I walked 

down the gangplank of the Queen Eliza- 
beth and first set foot in this country. Like 
the rest of the passengers, I had stood on 
the deck as the huge ocean liner ap- 
proached the docks and stared in amaze- 
ment at the skyscrapers that towered 
against the New York skyline. I was so 
excited at the thought of seeing my fiance 
after so many lonely months, I scarcely 
remember the four-day voyage. Everything 
had happened so fast I hadn’t been able 
to let Buford know when I was arriving, so 
a young white couple I had met coming 
across took me in hand. We had become 
quite fond of each other. They knew I was 
a war bride like many other of the English 
girls aboard and spent lots of time telling 
me how wonderful America was. They even 
offered to drive me to Chicago from New 
York. But they were from Virginia, so I 
refused their well-meant offer. 

My fear of the South and anything con- 
nected with it is very strong. My husband’s 
family is in Louisiana but we have never 
yet gone down there to visit them. 

He was drafted into the Army while a 
student at a southern university. But after 
the war Buford realized we could never be 
together in the South so he decided to try 
Chicago. Although both his father and 
brother are dental surgeons in Louisiana, 
Buford is taking a course in business under 
the GI Bill. 

My home was in Manchester, about 30 
miles from Liverpool. Although this manu- 
facturing city is the fourth largest in Eng- 
land, by American standards it is only a 
small town. It was a big event when the 
first Negro troops from America arrived 
in 1942. Very few of us had even seen a 
colored man, except for an occasional Afri- 
can seaman. And not many people in Man- 
chester caught a glimpse of these tall, dark 
sailors from the colonies. It was from the 
movies that we got our ideas about Ne- 
groes. We’d seen wild, half-naked natives 
prancing on the screen and believed that 





all colored people were like that. 

When the Negro GI’s were stationed jy 
the local zoological gardens, most people 
were convinced that they were indeed some 
sort of untamed half-humans. About 509 
soldiers were jammed into a ramshackle 
shed that had been used as an exhibition 
hall for cattle and pigs. These crude bar. 
racks were located in a recreation park 
that was a combination of Coney Island 
and a zoo. 

As the days went by we discovered that 
half the tales we had been led to believe 
just weren’t true. The colored soldiers from 
America were civilized; they did not have 
tails. Many persons were shocked when 
they heard the Negroes speak English, 
Gradually, the courtesy and kindness of 
the GI’s paid off; their love for the chil. 
dren won over many English men and 
women. 

I was 15 years old at the time and no. 
ticed the good impression the colored sol- 
diers were making. I had been warned 
against speaking to them, but each time 
I passed one of the neatly uniformed GIs, 
I found it harder to resist answering his 
friendly greeting. When I mentioned this 
to the friends with whom I danced and 
went cycling, they only laughed at me. 


ig WAS December 7th, 1942, when I first 

fell in love, although at the time, I did 
not realize it, nor could I foresee the dras- 
tic change it would make in my life. Until 
then, my life was typical of a middle class 
school girl living in a small manufacturing 
city. My activities and ideas were bound 
by the customs of England, which differ so 
greatly with those in America I found 
later. On the first anniversary of Pear 
Harbor, I was leaving my Aunt’s home 
about 7:30 at night. Because of the black. 
out, it was pitch dark outside so I could 
not see the person who called out to me as 
I crossed the street. He appeared to bea 
soldier and he spoke good English when 
he asked politely if I would direct him to 
Margarate street. I assumed he was one of 
our soldiers and since the address he was 
looking for was nearby I offered to show 
him the way. I explained that this would 
be easier than describing the round-about 
way he would have to go and nothing more 
was said as we walked along the darkened 
street. I could tell he was very tall, but ! 
couldn’t make out his face. Finally, some 
one approached us carrying a flashligh’. 
For a moment it shone in my face thev 
my companion’s. In that instant I saw that 
the soldier beside me was colored. 

I realized he was one of the men sta 
tioned nearby and began to feel nervous. 
Had he really lost his way or was it just 
an excuse to talk to me? I said nothing, 
but all the stories I’d heard about Negroes 
raced through my mind. We walked in 
silence for quite a while. Suddenly he 
stopped and asked me if I knew where | 
was going. I became indignant and was 
about to remind him that he was the one 
who was lost when an ambulance drove 
past. We were framed in the glare from 
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the headlights and he saw my face. He 
whistled low and smiled. Then he sug- 
gested we forget about the street he was 
joking for and asked to escort me home. 
Without knowing why, I consented. We 
hadn’t been introduced properly and I had 
never before let a stranger walk me home. 

As we strolled along I forgot my nerv- 
ousness and soon we were chatting like old 
friends. We said goodbye at the gate. My 
new friend asked to see me again but I 
reminded him I didn’t know him well 
enough. He pleaded with me to meet him 
the next weekend and finally I consented. 
Yet, on the day of our date, I didn’t even 
Jeave the house. I had told my secret to a 
girl friend and she was shocked at the idea. 
She said I'd be mad to go out with a 
colored soldier. It was three weeks before 
[heard from the Yank again. 

I was walking home with a school chum 
when a small boy whom I knew walked up 
and spoke to me. My girl friend trudged on 
ahead through the snow while the boy gave 
me a letter he said a colored soldier had 
asked him to deliver. The note was signed, 
“Buford,” the name of the man I’d met three 
weeks before. He apologized for not turn- 
ing up for our date; he had to stay in camp 
that night. He asked me to meet him at 
the gate of the camp the next night. I 
thought it over and made up my mind to 
see him and put an end to the affair. I 
would tell him I didn’t want to go out 
with him because I already had a boy 
friend. The difference in our color would 
cause too much trouble. 

It was only as I walked up to the gate 
of the camp that I realized I hardly knew 
how Buford looked. But somehow I recog- 
nized the soldier standing alone, tall and 
straight in his khaki uniform. Buford was 
very glad I came. He offered to take me 
toa show but I shook my head and we 
started walking. Over and over in my mind 
I recited what I had planned to say, but 
the words wouldn’t come. We walked and 
takked for nearly three hours. By 9:30 it 
was time for me to be home so I shook 
hands with Buford and thanked him for 
his company. When he asked to see me 
again I told him I was going away. It was 
alie, of course. and he seemed to sense I 
was making up an excuse. He smiled, said 
itwas nice knowing me and that if I ever 
got lonely or wanted to see him again to 
wite him. We said goodbye, started away, 
then we both turned back at the same mo- 
ment. I remember saying, “It seems as if 
Ive known you a long time.” I bit my 
lip in embarrassment and started on my 
way again. 

I was 16 then and after two weeks of 
constantly thinking of Buford I sat down 
and wrote him a letter. From then on, we 
saw each other two or three times a week. 
We went dancing at the Bell Vue ballroom 
and although Buford didn’t care much for 
the English style of dancing he humored 
me in that way. There was boating and 
other amusements at Bell Vue and we spent 
hours together walking and talking and 
having fun. It lasted for about seven 


months. Many of the girls had colored boy 
friends by that time and all went well until 
a company of white troops were stationed 
about 11 miles away. At a special dance 
featuring Oscar Rabin’s orchestra, a fight 
started between the white and colored GI’s. 
It spread into a riot and after it finally 
ended, the Negroes were blamed for the 
trouble and shipped away. I saw Buford 
frequently after he was transferred, took 
him to meet my parents. They liked him 
immensely and I began writing letters to 
his parents and friends in America. Bu- 
ford’s mother was especially sweet to me 
in her letters. 

But the seeds of prejudice sown by 
American whites began to take root. Grad- 
ually my friends drifted away. My mother 
suffered too after the neighbors saw a 
Negro coming to visit us. Ugly rumors be- 
gan to fly and no one would speak to us. 
It hurt me more because they took it out 
on mother. As for myself, at first I was 
very lonely because Buford was so far 
away. Later, I found new friends in colored 
girls living in Moss Side. They were mainly 
of English-African descent and I found 
there was no difference at all between us. 
We exchanged confidences and helped each 
other in many ways. Most of these girls 
had a good education but were handi- 
capped because of their color. All of them 
are very pretty, with a lovely complexion 
and very nice hair. 

I felt I was one of them and often wished 
I were. I had found so much hate and 
cruelty in my own race that I was ashamed 
of being white. There were other English 
girls who felt as I did. I had a very good 
position but had to leave after the girls 
working under my supervision became un- 
ruly and insulted me all day long. I found 
another place to work, but I knew when 
they found out about my colored boy friend 
I'd be looking again. 


IGHT AFTER nyy run-in with the white 

southern GI I joined a Negro associa- 
tion. I wore my badge proudly, because 
working for and with colored people not 
only gave me something to do but made 
me feel that I was actually doing some- 
thing useful. I had known Buford for about 
two years when we signed papers to get 
married. 

But each time it was learned that Buford 
loved an English girl or asked permission 
to marry he was transferred, and each time 
the new camp was farther and farther away 
from Manchester. where I was living. But 
the Army brass could be called almost 
sympathetic compared to the indifference 
and downright rudeness I encountered at 
the U. S. embassy. For a time it seemed 
the whole United States was lined up 
against two people who wanted only to get 
married and live in peace. I had no diffi- 
culty getting a passport from English off- 
cials. My fiance had been shipped home 
a couple of months before the war ended 
and it was then I applied for permission 
to join him. Six months later the passport 
had come, but no visa. I knew of English 


girls who were going over to marry white 
American boys and they got their visas 
within a few months of writing for them. 
In my case, I had to wait almost a year 
and a half before receiving a letter from 
the American embassy asking me to go to 
London for a discussion of my application. 

The trip from Manchester to London 
was made in a- crowded, unheated train. 
With me was my colored girl friend, Re- 
becca Codner, whose father was a Jamai- 
can and whose mother was Australian. 
When I finally arrived at the big building 
in Grosvenor Square, I was ushered into 
a room to be interviewed. I was questioned 
very closely by each of the four American 
women seated there. 

“My dear, why do you want to marry a 
colored man?” one asked. 

I told her it was because I loved him. 

“What color is he—light or dark?” 

I showed them a picture of Buford. 

“If only he were not quite so dark . . .” 
another said. 

Then I had to produce letters he had 
sent me. One of the women asked in a 
hushed voice if I didn’t know how emo- 
tional colored girls were in the United 
States. She warned me that they carried 
knives and would surely kill me for taking 
one of their men. Finally, as if it were an 
unanswerable argument, one of them 
added, “But my dear, you'll have to live 
with them all your life!” 

By this time I was so angry and tired 
of their silly prying I turned to her and 
told her bluntly I rather preferred living 
with colored people and for the past four 
years had associated with hardly anyone 
else. I said that frankly I found no differ- 
ence between Negroes and whites. Finally 
I got my visa and sailed for America. 

My first unpleasant experience in Chi- 
cago was with a white taxi driver who 
apparently had the same attitude of the 
embassy officials. I hailed a Yellow cab at 
the station and gave the driver Buford’s 
address on St. Lawrence Avenue on the 
Southside. We started off, but after a few 
minutes the driver asked me the address 
again. Then he told me that I was making 
a mistake, that it probably Lawrence Ave- 
nue (a Northside white district) that I 
wanted. I assured him I knew where I 


‘ wanted to go and told him to drive on. 


As we drove into the colored neighbor- 
hood I noticed how the back of his neck 
grew red as a beet and by the time we 
reached the house he was speechless with 
rage. He tried to cheat me on the fare, but 
I gave him the amount registered on the 
meter and added a tip. I got out and 
walked towards the house, thinking he was 
behind me with my bags. But when I 
turned I saw my luggage on the pavement 
and he was getting into the cab. He drove 
off in a clashing of gears. 

I paid some boys to help me into the 
house and I was greeted by a kind, pleas- 
ant woman who seemed to know who I was 
before I spoke. She said Buford wasn’t in, 
but urged me to make myself at home. She 
helped me lay out my clothes and by the 
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time | bathed Buford had arrived. I must 
have looked awful in my robe and without 
make-up. but Mrs. Johnson took my hand 
and led me into the living room. 

During all those years of waiting I had 
rehearsed exactly what I would say at this 
moment. but I forgot every word, just 
stood there. Then I said hello and he said 
hello. Both of us were so shy it was a few 
minutes before we looked around uncer- 
tainly and saw we were alone. Then I sud- 
denly realized that all the waiting was over 
at last and I rushed into his arms. 

\ few days later Buford and I were mar- 
ried. The day we went down for the license 
turned out to be a record-breaking day 
for the marriage bureau. The place was 
jammed with hundreds of couples. Being 
the only mixed couple there, Buford and I 
were the targets of plenty of cold, hard 
stares. We had no difficulty, but after 
standing in line for a long time. with both 
of us getting more and more nervous, an 
embarrassed guard came out and took us 
to the head of the line. Apparently our 
presence made the bureau officials as nerv- 
ous as we were. 

After being in the States for a couple 
of months I began to notice how people 
reacted to seeing a mixed couple. Some 
passersby actually stop on the street and 
stare. When we pass white people they 
seem to freeze up and look us up and down 
as if we were very cheap. Not many say 
anything, but their expressions are enough. 
lt amuses me to see the puzzled look on 
their faces. 

Once while sitting in a nice little tavern 
with Buford. an elderly woman and her 
companion took seats next to us. The man, 
who was not too young, kept staring at me. 
Then he turned and said something to the 
woman. 

“Don’t waste your time on that white 
girl,” she scolded. “She'll just take all 
your money. Don’t be a fool.” 

My husband just couldn’t bear to remain 
silent. He tapped her on the shoulder and 
told her quietly that he couldn’t help but 
hear her remark. He told her that I was 
his wife and new to the country. It wasn’t 
very intelligent to say things like that with- 
out knowing the facts and certainly it was 
very rude to speak that way in public, Bu- 
ford said. The woman was astonished, apol- 
ogized profusely and asked me to forgive 
her. She had seen so many of the “other 
kind.” she explained and spent the rest of 
the evening trying to become friendly. 

Most of my neighbors and friends are 
educated and treat me as one of them. 
Everywhere I have lived I make many good 
friends who ask me to visit.them and are 
willing to accept me into their race. We 
find it hard to get a place to live. With the 
housing shortage, lots of people have this 
trouble, but a mixed couple soon discovers 
it is doubly hard. 


RECENTLY attended an_ interracial 

meeting in East Chicago. The speaker 
gave an excellent talk on cooperation be- 
tween races and afterward we were intro- 
duced around. I couldn’t help noticing how 
the white members “froze” when they 
learned I was married to a Negro, and they 
didn’t bother to conceal their attitude. I 
wonder why such people are members of 
these organizations when they do not want 
to give the Negro full freedom. Yes, they 
are fighting for equality, but how much of 
it do they want Negroes to have? They are 
simply hypocrites in my opinion. In Eng- 
land, the Negro association I joined was 
quite different. The Negro and white mem- 
bers worked together and there was no 
prejudice at all about mixed marriages. If 
a race is to be given freedom, that should 
be freedom to associate and to marry with- 
out limitations. 

I confess I was surprised at the great 
number of “white’’ Negroes here in Amer- 
ica. Some of them can pass with no trouble 
and many go for white on their jobs. This 
is quite all right in my opinion, but I would 
like to say that I don’t like to see a Negro 
passing as white and denying his race. 
The ones who can pass are the persons 
who, more than anyone, should stand up 
and fight and be proud of their race. If 
only they would realize that by denying 
their color they are making the white man 
feel superior. There’s nothing he likes 
better than to see the Negro ashamed and 
wanting to imitate him. I am white and | 
know the way these people think. 

If I could change my color today | 
would not be ashamed to do so. After see- 
ing the cruelty and greed and evil things 
the white man has done to the darker races, 
I actually feel ashamed that I am white. 
In England I had a colored girl friend who 
was as white and fair as I but she does 
not deny her color and everywhere she goes 
lets people know. Margaret, who was the 
daughter of Len Johnson, Negro boxer 
who toured the U. S., hates for people to 
mistake her for white and although she has 
a good education, more than once has sac- 
rificed a good position by saying she is 
colored. I admire that girl and many others 
like her. She has courage and her family 
and friends are proud of her. She is fight- 
ing for her race. Why can’t others be like 
her? It would help the Negro race a lot 
if they were. 

I have a great admiration for the colored 
race. In so short a time they have ad- 
vanced in many ways. Many of the famous 
men in history and of the world today are 
Negroes. I take my hat off to them and | 
hope the colored people will keep on fight- 
ing for their rights and that soon they will 
win the goal they so richly deserve. 

With my Negro husband, I intend to do 
my share. 


THE END 
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Stars and Numbers 
(Continued from Page 9) 


As a Pisces, you place value on the 
love or friendly regard of another with. 
out selfish calculations as to how you cap 
best them. 

Among famous Negroes born unde 
Pisces are great contralto Marian Ap. 
derson (February 27), the outstanding 
scholar W. E. B. DuBois (February 23), 
and popular trio leader Nat “King” Cole 
(March 17). 

Persons born under the watery, emo. 
tional sign Cancer and Scorpio have 
most in common and agreement with 
you. You also blend in mind and feel. 
ings with Taurus and Capricorn persons, 
While Virgo is a natural mate or part. 
ner, too much carelessness upon your 
part and excess criticism by Virgo dis. 
rupt pleasant relations. 

The planet Neptune is your sign ruler, 
Jupiter is co-ruler. You thus partake of 
their mystic, religious and fortunate vi- 
brations. The numbers 7 and 3 are your 
numbers. 

In speculation you are apt to hope 
for a “lucky break” and in this you are 
justified by your two planetary- rulers, 
However, aim to be more practical and 
consistent in your methods as applied 
to work, business and home affairs, 
Study your diet and preserve your health 
is a rule applied to Pisces. Favorable 
colors are purple, dark blue, sea-green, 
lilac. Perfume — cherry blossom and 
lilac. Thursday is your day. 

Following are special favored days of 
the month for those born under the 12 
signs of the Zodiac: 

Aries—4, 9, 13, 14, 24, 28. 
Taurus—-7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 20, 24, 28. 
Gemini—2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 24, 28. 
Cancer—3, 6, 9, 12, 13, 15, 20;21, 25, 

26. 

Leo—3, 6, 8, 9, 12, 18, 19, 20, 27. 
Virgo—2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 24, 28. 
Libra—7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 20, 23, 24. 
Scorpio—l, 4, 9, 10, 11, 19, 24, 28. 
Sagittarius—1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 25, 28. 
Capricorn—2, 3, 4, 13, 18, 26, 27, 31. 
Aquarius—5, 6, 11, 17, 23, 24, 28, 31. 
Pisces—1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 24, 26, 27. 

For readers who do not know the sign 
of the Zodiac under which they were 
born, I will send this data upon receipt 
of a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Write Helen Sides, Tan ConrFEssions, 
1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Teen-Age Clubs 
(Continued from Page 7) 
h whom she had sex relations was her 
5 father. 


wit 
baby’s 
‘HOCKING as these facts are, I must 
U repeat that they are an old story to 
ne. The case of Mary Smith was mild 
compared to some. I know of 
naried, teen-age girls who have each been 
And I know of one 
» line up in 


three un- 
pregnant four times. 
girl who allowed five boys t 
oder to have sex relations ‘alk her. All 
these girls. like Mary Smith, 
hers of teen-age clubs. 

But vice. like life and death, 
fned to just the slums of our cities. Dr. 


were mem- 


is not con- 


Bruce Robinson, a school psychiatrist. re- 
ently estimated that of the 15,000 girls at- 


tending Newark, N. i. high schools, 3.750 
have had sex experiences and 150 are 


pregnant as a result. Yet many parents, 
upset by facts like these. close their eves 
to further revelations because they are too 
unpleasant to face. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, it was reported 


not too long ago that young white girls. 
nany of them high school students, were 
engaging in a series of sex orgies with 


Negro boys. Police said one 17-year-old 
sirl admitted having relations with 12 boys 
wer a-week-end. Some of these girls ad- 
nitted smoking drinking 
asickly combination of beer and wine. 

Psychiatrists and educators have been 


hunting for the basic reasons for the break- 


marijuana and 


down in morals among the younger genera- 


tio and offer varying explanations. One 
professor of education, Columbia Univer- 


aty’s Arthur J. Jerslid, feels the 
ofmodern living have made teen-agers feel 


pressures 
lnely, insecure and desperate for warm 


human contacts. Some of this contact is 
teen-age clubs and unfortu- 
utely girls often feel that the real 


attention and 


realized in the 
only 


way to gain importance in 


these clubs is through free and easy sex 
relations. 

\[A PARENTS believe that teen- 
“~ age “sex club” orgies occur only 
among youngsters living in slums, that 


their children are safe from these tempta- 


from. well-to-do 


blind and foolish rea- 


tions because they come 
homes. But this 
sning which often ends in the 
‘waking up to the facts” too late. 
Many parents. again, are so 


parent 


bewildered 
wy the acts of immorality committed by 
their children. that they blame the schools, 
ihe police, everything and everyone except 
emselves for the disaster. Mary Smith’s 
wther was typical of this group. When 
inally informed of M: ary’s condition, she 
Wa angry, hurt, disgraced 
inderstanding and penitent. 
“Why should Mary do this to me?” she 
omplained when I called on her one after- 
loon, 


everything but 


“Had you ever discussed the problems 
t life with her?” I asked. 
‘There was no need for discussions,” 


everything she 
contented girl 
that terrible 


insisted. “She had 
She was a good, 
mixed up in 


she 
wanted. 
until she 
club.” 

I knew from bitter experience that it 
never works when you tell a parent he is at 
fault, reac- 
tion. But I was fond of Mary, 
help her i could. 
an indirect approach on Mrs. 
told her the 
trouble 
new to the 


got 


that resentment is usually the 
wanted to 
So I used 
Smith. I 


girl whose 


any way 
case history of a 
like Mary’s, a girl 


city but lonely and frightened 


was who was 


by its indifference her. 

“So she joined a club—lI believe it was 
called the Teen-Jeans—made up of girls 
from some of the best families in her 
Brooklyn neighborhood. The girl was 
happy, delighted with her new friends 
until she found out that the only way 
to be ‘one of the gang’ was by giving her- 


self toa boy. Horrified, she withdrew from 
membership. 


“The 


confide i 


girl wanted desperately to 
but sensed that her 
about 


poo! 
her mother, 
attitude sex 


mother’s hush-hush 


would only frustrate her more. 

“Finally, to a breakdown, the 
in. ‘Just thought, ‘so 
wouldn’t be an But ‘just 
needed to wreck her life. 


girl 


close 


gave once,” she she 
once 


She 


outcast.’ 
was all she 
became pregnant. 

“When her parents discovered she 
they all but disowned her. Heap- 
they confined 


was 
pregnant, 
ing abuses on her for her sin, 
her take her meals 
having no 


her to her room, made 
alone. At the end of het 


one to turn to, the poor child hung herself 


rope, 
one night 

I paused, this to sink in. “A 
little parental understanding and watchful- 


allowing 


ness might have prevented the tragedy,” I 
said. “And a little parental understanding 
after the girl became pregnant might 
kept her from destroying her life 

I didn’t wait for Mrs. Smith to comment 
I could tell by the look of 
dismay on her face that I had struck home. 
I thanked her for letting me see 
quickly left, pleading 


have 


on my story. 


her, and 


another appointment. 


Today I am happy to report that my 
talk with Mrs. Smith had good results. 
Opening her heart to her daughter, she 
gave her the sympathy, the knowing 
motherliness she had denied her for so 
many years. 

Today Mary Smith is finishing her high 


school courses and is planning on entering 
college in the fall. Her 
that she lead a normal life 
tragedy, has assumed responsibility for the 


mother, anxious 


after her near 


baby. a girl. “I’m going to see to it that 
I don’t fail her the way I failed Mary,” 
she told me recently. “I’m going to be a 


a teacher, a friend, and above all, 
a real mother to my new child.” 
that I wish 


resolve 


sister, 


That is a wonderful resolve 
that more parents would make. a 
that 
inating the problems of the teen-age 
There 
that 


correct. 


would go a long way towards elim- 
clubs. 
is nothing wrong with teen-age clubs 


proper parental supervision could not 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


when I’m in a hurry.” 

“Emma, baby—” His arms were around 
me and he was kissing my bare shoulders. 
I closed my eyes and swayed against him, 
but a moment later pulled away. I saw 
the sudden hurt in his eyes and it was all I 
could do to resist smoothing away the 
furrows in his forehead. “What’s the mat- 
ter, baby?” he asked. “You act as if we 
were strangers.” 

“Oh, Paul, don’t start that! It’s just 
that—well, after all, I am sailing tomor- 
row. Naturally I’m excited and on edge,” 
I lied. “And besides, I’ve got a lot of 
packing to do for a long trip like that.” 

“All the more reason you shouldn’t act 
so—cool,” he said. “I won’t see you for 
two long months. That’s a long time for a 
man to be away from his wife.” His eyes 
lighted up momentarily. “Tell you what— 
let's make tonight a real event. Like the 
nights we used to have. Remember?” 

Remember? I could think of nothing 
else and for that very reason I couldn’t 
let the memory of those glorious love- 
filled nights stop me from doing what I 
had to do. “I’ve got so many things to do, 
Paul,” I explained brusquely. “Details to 
look after—I’ve never made a trip to Eu- 
rope before, and—you know how it is.” 

He straightened up. his fine grey eyes 
looking deep down into mine. I turned 
away for fear the ache in my heart might 
betray me. Paul made a hopeless little ges- 
ture. “I was against your going to Europe 
at first, but now maybe it’s a good idea.” 

“You want to get rid of me?” It was 
more an accusation than a question. 

A puzzled expression flitted across his 
lean, tan face. “How can you even think 
that? I held out against the trip because I 
was selfish. I wanted you with me, espe- 
cially on my vacation.” He sat on the edge 
of the tub and gazed up at me. “Now—well, 
I don’t know what’s happened to us these 
last few years. We seem far apart and 
you’ve been cold —different somehow. 
Maybe it’s my fault, maybe it’s the fault 
of this crazy, topsy-turvy world today. Any- 
way, when you come back maybe things 
will be like they used to be.” 

“Perhaps,” I said noncommittally, then 
added silently, things will never be the 
same for me, but what do you care? You'll 
have your lovely white mistress... . 


IFE with Paul had started as a dream, 
full of more happiness and love than I 
ever thought could be mine, but now it was 
all fogged with suspicion, covered with dis- 
trust, bitterness. There had been a time 
when Paul had held me in his arms and I 
- 


d 





‘felt I was the most gorgeous woman in 
the world. Now, I couldn’t help feeling 
almost ugly looking. 

As far back as I can remember I had 
always been big and clumsy. It didn’t mat- 
ter much when I was a kid, for my size 
made me a tomboy. The boys in the neigh- 
borhood treated me as one of the gang. I 
was the star slugger on their baseball 
team; my height made me the best center 
on their basketball team. While sports usu- 
ally make a young girl more graceful, they 
only made me more muscular, more awk- 
ward. 

And later, like any other teen-age girl, 
I dreamed of romance, of a dashing prince 
charming who would some day claim me 
as his love. It was only when I was in 
high school that I realized that dream 
wasn’t for me, that I was homely and 
terribly clumsy. I towered over most of 
the boys and it was embarrassing — as 
every tall girl knows—to be dancing with 
a boy who came only to my shoulders. It 
would have been all right if I’d been tall 
and slim, but I was big and solid. 

It was at the Junior Prom I became 
acutely aware of the handicap my size and 
weight made. Len Fall had taken me to 
the dance and mother had made a lovely. 
lacy blue gown for me. Len was a thin, 
wiry kid—we were both 16 at the time— 
a little wild and loudmouthed, but never 
meaning any real harm. After the dance 
the whole gang went to the Honey Cup, 
the local ice cream parlor, and we had 
sodas. Most of the fellows had their arms 
around their dates, and Len had his arm 
around me—or as far as his thin arm 
would go around my broad shoulders. 
Like most 16-year-olds we went in for a 
little clean, mild necking; and a boy was 
entitled to kiss his girl goodnight. For 
some reason, Len decided he was going to 
kiss me then and there, before all the 
others. Of course I was flushed with em- 
barrassment and pushed him away. He 
tried to grab me and accidentally ripped 
the collar of my dress. I knew it was an 
accident, but I was so upset I reached over 
and slapped him on the jaw. 

Of course I didn’t realize it, but my 
entire 150 pounds was behind the blow and 
poor little Len was knocked off his seat, 
fell to the floor. There was a hushed silence 
as the other boys bent over him, then one 
of them looked up at me wide-eyed, said, 
“Gee, Emma—you floored him! You must 
have a wallop like Jack Dempsey.” 

And I stood there like a big dope and 
knew this was the end of my social life in 
high school. No boy wanted to date “Kayo 
Emma.” as they nicknamed me. They 
worshipped a Jack Dempsey in the ring, 
but they didn’t want to spoon with a 
Dempsey! 

So I kept to myself more and more. It 
wasn’t too bad. I only had another year of 
school and my mother. who wisely under- 
stood what was troubling me, said, “Emm. 
don’t worry about your size. Every girl 
looks beautiful to the man who loves her. 
You are big and clumsy, admit that and 





don’t worry about it. You're also intel, 
gent and charming and some day whe 
you meet the right man—to him you'l] } 
as attractive as Joan Crawford.” 

I believed that and by avoiding dang 
and social events, I spent more time on py 
studies, was the top student in my grady, 
ating class. I was a competent typist anj 
it was easy to get a job, and for years th 
job was my entire life—a lonely life, By 
when mother died—my father had passe 
away when I was a child—the lonelines 
became a sharp, frightening thing. I coylj 
not take it, decided to go to New York 
City. 

The big city was alive, exciting. I soo 
found a fine paying job as a secretary, an 
not long afterwards a cute little apan. 
ment. I took in lectures on art and liters. 
ture, saw all the Broadway shows, the ar 
exhibits. I was quite busy—but always 
alone. The few times I managed to get 
date, I was so shy and withdrawn, the fel. 
low never bothered to call again. Alice. 
one of the other girls in the office, was 
sorry for me, tried to get her boy friend 
to bring his friends around to see me. One 
day she told me, “Emma, I'm sorry but 
we can’t double-date again tonight. Jack's 
cousin Roger is sorta busy.” 

“I expected that,” I told her. Roger had 
taken me out the Saturday before, and we 
had bored each other with stiff, polite 
small talk. 

“Emma, you ought to relax more. You're 
too... cold. You know what I mean.” 

“T certainly do,” I said. “I’m shy and 
not good company. All right, I am cold, and 
big, and rather ugly. And I’m also 35, 
I've resigned myself to the fact I'll be 
an old maid, that I’m not attractive and 
never will be. And that’s it.” 

That was the truth. I had resigned my- 
self to a life of loneliness. Marriage, hav- 
ing a man, isn’t everything in life, | 
thought. It would be grand to love and be 
loved ... just as it would be grand to win 
the sweepstakes—but I never expected such 
good fortune. I had my job, my apart- 
ment and books, and that would have to 
my life. 

But one day, when I was 28 and had 
given up all hope of romance, I met Paul! 
It was all like a scene out of a movie. | 
was in the Museum of Modern Art looking 
at some new water colors and so engrossed 
in the paintings I walked into a man—my 
bag dropped to the floor and scattered its 
contents. We both stooped to pick them 
up and I apologized for my usual awk- 
wardness. When we stood up I was thrilled 
to see that Paul was well over six feet, | 
had to look up at his face. He was about 
30, dressed in modest tweeds. and hand: 
some. “It was all my fault,” he said, “I'm 
big and about as graceful as an elephant.” 

I smiled. “I know what you mean. I'm 
rather big myself.” 

“Indeed you are.” he said, and the pleas 
ure in his deep voice puzzled me. Big 
ness in a man is one thing—in a woman it’s 
entirely different. We looked at the rest 
of the exhibits together and I learned he 
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1 he 


yas a post Office clerk and an amateur 
painter. When we left the museum, he 
took me to a little eat shop on Madison 
Avenue. “You know the corny gag, “come 
up and see my etchings’?” he laughed self- 
consciously. “W ell, I have some oils. They 
gre pretty aw ful, but I enjoy doing them. 
Some evening, would you—?” 

“Td love to see them!” I 
eagerly. Nobody had ever asked me up to 
see his etchings—even as a gag! 


exclaimed 


JE MADE a date for the following 
\ Sunday. Paul’s studio apartment was 
small, but adequate and his oils were sim- 
ple, strong paintings that reflected his 
character. As he said, “I don’t consider 
myself a professional artist, even though 
[ve sold a few paintings. But I like to 
put things on canvas as I see them—hon- 
estly, without any frills or phony touches.” 

[had Paul up to my place for supper 
the following Saturday night and to my 
delight he asked if I would go on his 
boat the next day. He had an old 30-foot 
cabin cruiser anchored off City Island. It 
wasn't a flashy, speedy boat, but it was 
comfortable and kept in good condition. 
When I went below to the cabin to change 
into my bathing suit I suddenly realized 
how stupid I was to come. In a bathing 
suit I looked like a lady wrestler. I won- 
dered how much longer Paul would con- 
tinue seeing me, for I found myself more 
and more eagerly looking forward to his 
phone calls. When I was with him, I was 
more relaxed and happier than I'd been 
with any man. 

He had changed to swim trunks and 
when I came out on deck he ran his eyes 
over me. “Emm, you’re quite a gal!” 

In trunks, Paul looked like a male model 
with a lean tan body, his great shoulders 
slimming down to a small waist. I said, 
“You mean, I’m a Jot of gal. Too much.” 

“You're beautiful,” he said, taking my 
hand. “I thought I was going through life 
a bachelor, never could find the right girl. 
And then you came along. Maybe I’m 
rushing things, talking out of turn, but 
darling... . I think I’m in love with you.” 

I heard the words but simply couldn't 
believe a man was saying them to me! All 
I could do was mumble, “Paul . . He 
took me in his strong arms and kissed me. 
Such sheer joy as I’d never known before 
swelled up inside me, and I returned his 
kiss with a long fierce one that left me 
weak and trembling. He whispered in my 
ear, “Darling, we’re going to be so wonder- 
ful, have a lovely little world of our own. 
Just you and I...” 

My thoughts were mixed up. I was so 
happy I wanted to cry, and at the same 
time I thought bitterly this can’t last. I'm 
cold and frigid, I've always been that way. 
-».And yet the very touch of his hand on 
my shoulder left me so excited I kissed 


him again. our lips pressing with a deli- 
cate, tantalizing hurt. 
We were married a week later and I 


found a passion within me I never sus- 
pected. We spent our honeymoon and all 


our spare time that summer on the old 
boat. At night, under the soft moonlight, I 
would lay in his powerful arms and he 
would cover my face little warm 
kisses, whispering, “Emm, we were meant 
for each other. We've both been so lonely, 
and now I’ve found you and you're so 
beautiful, so lovely.” 

I gave up my apartment and moved into 
his. I kept my job and with both salaries, 
we lived comfortably and life truly became 
a dream. We other so com- 
pletely, we wanted nothing more than to 
be together, to walk and talk and read and 
think and love. Paul did a portrait of me—a 
strange picture that looked like me, and yet 
it didn’t, for this was a picture of a beau- 


with 


loved each 


tiful girl, alluring and sensuous. Of course 
that wasn’t me. yet there was something 
about the eyes. the lips, that resembled me. 
When I told Paul. “So that’s the kind of 
an artist you flatterer,” he said 
seriously, “No. I told you once I never 
do a phony picture. That’s how you look 


are a 


to me, Emm, even more lovely.” 


I suppose never know how much 


anything means until you lose it, and I 
fine relationship, 


you 


never realized what a 
what tremendous happiness Paul and I had, 
until the war came. Within a few months 
after Pearl Harbor. Paul was drafted and, 
almost immediately, sent overseas. And 
then my life suddenly full of 
only a.dull emptiness. I not only knew the 
bitter taste of loneliness again—and so 
much worse than before—but I also knew 
fear. There was fear constantly with me, 
like an evil shadow—fear that Paul would 
be killed, that I would lose all in life that 
mattered to me. 

Paul wrote from Africa. later from Italy. 
His letters were cheerful. but actually told 
He was 36 then, and while I 
was old 
would find myself in fits of depression, 
sure he had been killed in a bombing. My 
and 


was bare. 


me nothing. 


sure he was too for combat, I 


loneliness became unbearable some 
days I would do nothing but mope around 
the house, not even get out of bed. merely 
lying there in a frightful blue stupor. I 
felt | was having a mental breakdown. that 
I had to stop worrying. I tried to keep 
myself busy with my job, with being an 
air raid warden, but nothing could fill the 
void Paul left. take the place of my con- 
stant need for him. 

Sometimes I'd sit and write a long, long 
letter to him, write for hours. pouring out 
my love, remembering every single thing 
we'd done together—then I'd tear up the 
pages. I couldn't worry Paul, hint at the 
tortures I was going through while he was 
in real physical danger. The tension within 
me became so great, I even tried drink- 
ing—but liquor only made me feel even 
more alone. 

I guess the one thing that saved me was 


Dotty, a rattle-brained young wife who 


lived across the hall from us. She was 
a silly, thin little thing, who used too 


much make-up. and who chattered all day 
long. Her husband was in England and 


we spent much time together, talking about 
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our husbands, the things we’d do when the 
war was over. Dotty did most of the talk- 
ing, and I listened. It was a way of pass- 
ing time, forgetting my own troubles. In a 
way I could even feel sorrier for Dotty 
than myself; she and her husband had 
only been married a few months when the 
army took him. She hadn’t had time for 
much happiness. 


VENTUALLY we awake from every 

nightmare, and one day in 1945 there 
was Paul—home! He looked older, his 
hair had a touch of gray, but he also 
looked hard and trim in his uniform. We 
had two terrific days of reunion and then 
he left for camp to get his discharge, and 
returned a week later. We took up our 
life where we'd left off, the years apart 
giving added zest to our love. 

Paul had done some painting in the 
army and one of his pictures was a water 
beautiful young girl 
with slim features, a lush red mouth, 
flashing dark eyes, and jet-black hair. 
Paul was very proud of this picture and 
hung it on the wall—next to the one he 
did of me. I noted that even Paul’s flatter- 
ing conception of my beauty suffered next 
to this sultry beauty. “That’s Maria,” Paul 
told me. “A sweet kid I befriended in 
Bari. That reminds me, I want to send her 
a package of food—and some clothes. 
Promised to send them.” 

“She’s a strikingly beautiful woman.” 

“Woman?” Paul laughed. “She’s all 
of 15!” 

Paul got out the old boat and we went 
on a second honeymoon, every bit as tender 
and wonderful as the first. When I tried 
to tell Paul a little of the lonely horror 
and fear I’d felt when he was away, he 
couldn’t understand it. He just laughed, 
said, “Baby. there was nothing to worry 
about. I was drawing maps in Bari. Only 
danger I was in was of drinking too much 
bad wine. Don’t get me wrong. I hate 
the army and war, but I didn’t have it too 
rough.” 

The more he talked about Italy, the more 
I understood that he had had a pretty com- 
fortable time of things, and at first I was 
glad he had. Paul had worked and lived 
in a modern office building, was on “duty” 
from 9 to 5, just like a regular job. The 
rest of the time he roamed the city and 
countryside, painting, sightseeing, much 
like a tourist on vacation. And this girl, 
this Maria, her named cropped up often in 
his conversation. ... “Maria and I were 
swimming just north of Barletta when...” 
Or. “I drove out to this olive grove, took 
Maria along to pose for me and...” Or, 

. so I had to paint a picture of this 
fat mess sergeant in order to get food for 
Maria and her folks .. .” 

“All this time I wasn’t jealous, only 
sometimes I’d look at her picture and 
wonder what she must really look like. 
strange that Paul could see more 
beauty in her than he did in me. 

Dotty’s husband came home about six 
months after Paul was discharged and at 


color of a startling 


How 


first our young neighbors were quite happy, 
but soon they started having drunken fights, 
and one night I heard him shout, “Stop 
nagging me! What makes you think you're 
so hot? You've always been a silly chick, 
spoiled. I met some real women in Eng- 
land, women who were all women, and by 
God I’m going back to them!” 

I think it was when Dotty’s husband 
did leave her a year later, that suspicion 
first entered my mind. began to poison 
it. In tears, Dotty told me how her hus- 
band had bragged of the women he had 
lived with in England .. . and I couldn’t 
help but think of the lonely years I'd 
endured, almost crazy with worry 
... and all the time Paul was on a white 
sandy Italian beach with this Maria or 
painting her in peaceful olive groves. It 
didn’t seem fair that I had known only 
worry and fear while he’d been having an 
affair with this girl. The more I thought 
about it. the more certain I was he must 
have lived with Maria—a GI paying all 
that attention to a girl overseas—what else 
could it be? Our marriage. our great love, 
hadn’t meant much to Paul after all. 

I began to brood about the injustice of 
it, and Paul didn’t help matters by un- 
failingly sending Maria a CARE package 
every month, and often dresses and shoes 
and underwear—he seemed to know her 
exact size. About once a month he would 
get a letter in Italian from her, which of 
course I couldn’t read. But Paul would 
read the letters and chuckle, say something 
like, “Maria is a brave little devil—she 
says the English I taught her has enabled 
her to get a job with the ECA—that’s the 
Marshall Plan outfit over there.” Or. “Say, 
Maria is growing up—her 18th birthday 
is coming up. Got to send her something. 
Some kid. She wants rayon stockings and 
a bra.” 

And I wouldn’t say a word, just boil 
with anger at his lack of shame in flaunt- 
ing his mistress before me, his lack of 
shame in talking about the little wanton! 
Why couldn’t he forget her? Didn’t he 
realize that every mention of her name 
was like a knife twisting in my heart? Why 
must he have her portrait hanging on the 


gone 


wall as a constant reminder of his un- 
faithfulness? 

After the happiness we’d known, I 
couldn’t understand it. I felt deeply 


wronged, and little by little, I became shy 
and lonely again, almost hating Paul for 
what he had done to our love. I began to 
find excuses not to go out on the boat 
week-ends, or I had to “work” when Paul 
wanted to see a show or an art exhibit. I 
was miserable, but Paul didn’t seem to 
notice or care—he had his job, his paint- 
ing—and his letters from Maria. 

It all added up to this: five years after 
he returned. when we should have been 
at the height of our happiness. I was 
moody and sullen, tried to avoid him. I 
thought often of divorce, even suicide. 

Then an aunt in the midwest. whom I 
hadn’t seen or heard from in years. died 
and left me a thousand dollars. “I want 





to take a trip with the money.” [| » 
nounced to Paul one night. 

“I thought we might buy a new boat, oy 
tub is getting kind of old. But if you way 
a trip, instead of going on the boat this 
summer, maybe we'll fly to Mexico and,,” 

“T want to go to Paris.” 

“But Emm, I only get two weeks vaca, 
tion. How .. .?” 

I said firmly, “I want to go alone—apj 
for several months.” 
on his face and I couldn’t stand that— 
I still loved him so, even if he didn’t care 
about me. I added, “Paul, one can’t se 
much of Paris in two weeks, it takes time. 
You’ve been abroad . . . during the war. 
I’ve never been any place and now this 
money gives me the chance to. . . .” 

“You're right, baby. Sure. You spend 

a few months in Paris, see the sights. | 
wish you knew somebody you could go 
with and .. .” 
“It doesn’t matter, I'll meet people 
there, get along,” I smiled at him. He 
couldn’t know I had no intention of staying 
in Paris—I was going right on to Bari, 
Italy. find this Maria. I had a morbid 
curiosity to see what this “other woman” 
looked like, learn exactly what she had 
meant to Paul. I would see her and then 
confront Paul with proof of his unfaith. 
fulness when I returned to ask for a 
divorce. ... 


Now I finished drying myself, slipped 
~ ‘on my night gown and went to bed. 
Paul was reading the papers and when he 
finally came to bed he reached over and 
stroked my face and the gentle caress 
of his hand made me tremble. But when 
he called, his voice soft in the night, 
“Emm, honey,” I pretended I was asleep. 

Exactly eight days later my boat docked 
at La Harve and soon I was in Paris. | 
was too determined to settle things with 
Maria to enjoy the trip, or waste time 
sightseeing in Paris. I sent Paul a letter, 
picked up my mail—two letters from him 
at the American Express. I sent him a let- 
ter via regular mail—knowing it would 
take a week to reach him, the week I'd be 
in Bari. I couldn’t write him from Italy 
and let him know I was reduced to snoop: 
ing. 

It was seven hours by plane from Paris 
to Bari, including a stopover at Rome. It 
was a bustling. sunny, little city, what the 
tourists call “quaint,” which really means 
the houses were very old and the people 
very poor. I put up at a swank hotel facing 
the clear blue Adriatic, and got some sleep. 

When I came down for supper that eve- 
ning a short. fat man with an almost bald 
head rushed over to me and said, “Well 
for... Kayo Emma!” 

It had been over 20 years since I'd been 
called that and for a moment I couldn't 
place this little plump man grinning up at 
me. Then I said, “Why Len Fall! What 
are you doing here?” 

“Proving what a small place the world 
is. I work here, for the ECA. But what 


are you doing here?” 
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“Merely seeing this small world,” I said 
evasively. We spent a pleasant evening, 
talking over old times while sipping cock- 
tails. Len told me he had been in Bari 
since 1947, was married to an Italian girl 
and had a baby, and another on the way. 
He talked a great deal about his job- 
a little self-importantly, it seemed to me. 
[ asked casually, “Do you know a Maria 
Avo? I believe she’s a typist, or some sort 
of clerk in the ECA office here.” 

“One of our best workers.” Len made a 
clucking sound with his tongue, blew a 
wet kiss at the ceiling. “A perfect doll, a 
ravishing beauty. Drives the men in the 
ofice crazy.” 

“IT can well imagine.” 

Len looked at me. “Do you know her?” 

“No.” I said quickly. “That is a—a 
friend of mine knew her during the war, 
asked me to look her up. Don’t tell her 
I'm here. I may not even bother seeing 
her.” 

That night I lay in bed, unable to sleep. 
I tried to think how I would confront this 
Maria. I couldn’t let her know | was Paul’s 
wouldn't talk 
Somehow 


wife, then she certainly 
about her relationship to him. 
I'd have to meet her, pretend I was merely 
another tourist. 

The following morning I called at Len’s 
ofice and he pointed Maria out to me. 
Then I knew what Paul had seen in her— 
he had been infatuated with her beauty, 
for Maria was certainly the most beautiful 
creature I’d ever seen. She would have 
put our Hollywood beauties in the shade. 
She looked about 21, with a full slim 
figure, firm pointed breasts, flashing eyes 
and perfect features. I asked Len, “With- 
out telling her who I am, I mean that I 
know her—I want to surprise her—do you 
think you could arrange for her to show 
I understand she knows 
word of 


me around town? 
English and | 
Italian.” 

Len puffed out his fat 
tantly. “I’m a big shot over here, Emma. 
She'll be glad to 
Just 


don't speak a 


chest impor- 
I can arrange anything. 
get the afternoon off. leave every- 
thing to me.” 

A short time later. we were seated side 
by side in an old-fashioned horse-drawn 
carriage, bouncing through the streets of 
Bari. To my astonishment. Maria proved 
to be a charming and cultured girl, with 
brains to match her beauty. In flawless 
English, she gave me an outline of the 
city’s history, and displayed a great knowl- 
edge of art as she pointed out the various 
statues and monuments we passed. 

I was shocked at her bitter comments 
about the United States and the Marshall 
Plan. “You Americans.” she began, “you 
are rich and you have generous hearts, 
but what you are doing to our great land 
is reducing it to a colony. Of course, many 
Italians benefit. Without this job and my 
talary, I myself would be in hard luck.” 

“The job means a lot to you?” 

“Any job is a matter of life and death 
these days.” she said gravely. Then with 
a smile, she turned back to her role as 


guide. “Now, over there is the opera 
house. Later, I will show you the murals, 
painted in...” 

I smiled to myself, careful not to let 
her see the naked hatred in my eyes. It 
was going to be so easy. I would ruin 
her, punish her for all she had done to 
me. When we stopped for tea, I excused 
myself and telephoned Len. He wasn’t in 
his office so I left a message for him to 
call me at the hotel later. 

Well, the first step had been taken. I’d 
merely report to Len what Maria had said 
about the United States government and 
that would be the end of her soft job. I 
wanted her to suffer. to know a little of 
the heartache I had known. 

When | 
gave me a 
this place? 

It was indeed a luxurious place, with 
The 


mirrors, and 


table. Maria 
“Do you like 


It is very expensive.” 


returned to our 


shrewd glance. 


beautifully carved. ornate furnishings. 
four lined 
everything was so clean and neat. “It is a 
nice place.” I admitted. “Tell me. Maria, 
where did you learn to speak such beauti- 
ful English?” 

“During the war—from your husband 

For a moment, I was stunned. A faint- 
ness overtook me, but I took a good grip 
but, how 
did you know I was Paul’s wife?” 
is so simple. He 
I have 
How is 


walls were with 


on myself and stammered, “But 


She shrugged. “It 
talked about you constantly and 
seen your photograph many times. 
Paul?” she inquired. Ignoring my silence, 
she went on, “I appreciate so much the 
packages he sends me.” 

She 


“You 


came here because you are jealous of me, 


studied my face intently. 
no?” 

I was too amazed at her sharp insight 
to deny it. “You came to find the truth, 
but would it not have been easier to ask 
Paul?” 

Ask him what I already knew? I thought 
bitterly. I shook my head. “Did—did Paul 
love you? Were you two ever—?” I 
couldn’t put the dreadful suspicion into 
words. 

There was a look of genuine pity on 
Maria’s lovely face. “I loved your Paul, 
loved him very much,” she told me. frankly. 
“But it was what you call—puppy love.” 
She reached into her bag and took out a 
photograph of a handsome young man with 
and dark wavy hair. “This is 
will be 


I love him.” she 


a firm jaw 


my fiance. Soon we married— 
when he secures a job. 


added simply. 


\ ARIA STARED at me with her great 
7 “Let me try to tell you 

You 
are fortunate.” she said sadly. 
really 


dark eyes. 
American women 


“You have 


what it was like. 


never known what a war means. 
Today, I showed you some of our bombed 
buildings. Men and women and _ little 
children once lived in those houses. In war, 


1 a country where the fighting 


you see, 1 
goes on. everything is bombed. Everything, 
She sighed. “But no, 
Your cities were 


you understand?” 
you could never know. 


never overrun with enemy troops, your 
homes never shattered by shells, or—” 

“IT know what the war was,” I inter- 
jected feebly. “I was lonely, unhappy—” 

Maria placed her small hand gently on 
my big fingers. “Look, Mrs——Emma. Yes, 
I know your name. A thousand times I 
heard Paul say it. Loneliness is only a 
small wound, a scratch that can be healed. 
In Italy, everything was upside down. My 
sister worked for the government before 
the war, a skilled position that paid 500 
lira a month. 

“Then came the war and you know what 
500 lira buys? Two packages of cigarettes! 
To eat a decent meal was 1.000 lira—two 
months’ salary for a single meal. And 
always it is the women who suffer most. 
It is no longer a question of love, of being 
‘good.’ 

“My sister was a good girl,” she con- 
tinued, brushing away a tear. “Yet, she 
must sleep with soldiers or starve. You 
talk of suffering! Can you understand 
what it meant to see my sister walking the 
streets so my parents and I might eat? 
Does your brief loneliness compare with 
that? And later, when her body was use- 
less—she killed herself. This is war, not 
the parades and working at the Red 
Cross!” 

Her face was white and strained, her 
voice shaking with Her slim 
fingers gripped my hand. “We welcomed 
the downfall of I] Duce. but as I say. it is 
the women who are the true casualties. I 
was 15 years old, but almost a woman. I, 
too, would have had to turn to the streets. 
Then along comes your Paul. He is good. 
kind—not like the others. I am like a 
sister to him and he gives me food— 
clothes. Because of his kindness, I am still 
a ‘good’ girl. I will marry soon and live 
a normal life.” 

Her eyes held mine. “Do you wonder 
then, that I love Paul? I would have given 
myself to him gladly. I begged him to 
take me to America. Oh, I knew he had a 
wife, but I wanted to go—any way he 
wanted to take me. For a time, I am so 
full of this first love of mine, I throw my- 
self at his feet. ‘Maria, you are only a 
child.’ he tells me. ‘You do not know what 
I have a wife. She is the one I 
love. And always. he treats me like a 
sister. For that | Blessed 
Virgin every day to bless him!” 

I lowered my eyes in shame. My heart 
was sick. tortured by the evil I had cre- 
ated in my suspicious mind. I had wrecked 
everything I sought to hold with my dis- 
trust, by lack of faith. Maria had been 
right—why hadn't I asked Paul? 

The sharp pain gave way to a dull, 
throbbing ache and I glanced up at Maria. 
She was gazing into the mirror opposite 
I saw the two of us reflected 


emotion. 


love is. 


pray to the 


our table. 
there, almost like Paul’s portraits of us at 
home. A big. serious-faced woman, show- 
ing every bit of her 38 years and an allur- 
ing, sultry young beauty—and it was then 

I knew! 
Paul had painted Maria as a beautiful 
v9 








girl because she was just that. But me he 
had pictured as beautiful because through 
his eyes, his love for me transformed me 
into such a woman. And thinking back 
over our life together, I realized that lovely 
as Maria was, she could never have meant 
anything to Paul merely because of her 
physical charms. Love was more than that. 
It was lolling on the deck of a second- 
hand motor launch, it was talking and 
understanding a language that was neither 
Italian nor English, sharing the triumph of 
a new painting, and a thousand other little 
intimacies that no young girl, however 
attractive, could provide. 

Our eyes met in the mirror and impul- 
sively I squeezed her hand. “Please for- 
give me. I’ve been a fool, a silly woman 
who tossed away the most precious pos- 
session anyone ever had. I don’t know 
what will happen now, but—don’t write 
Paul about this—please?” 

“Tt never happened. You are an Amer- 
ican tourist and I am showing you the 
sights. Would you like to row around the 
harbor, see the sunken ships, or—” 

I shook my head. “No Maria. I am 
going back to the hotel. Arrange pas- 
sage—’ We stood up. What more was 
there to say? I bent over and hugged her, 
and she was like a child in my arms. “You 


] 


are a very fortunate woman,” she told me. 

“T know that—now. When you pray to 
your saint for Paul—say a little prayer for 
me? Ask that Paul will forgive me—and 
that it’s not too late.” 

When I reached the hotel, I went di- 
rectly to my room. I had just begun to 
drag my luggage out of the closet when 
the phone rang. It was Len, returning my 
call. “What’s up? I got your 
and—” 

“You say -you’re a big shot here, can 
you get me a seat on a plane heading for 
the States tonight—any plane!” 

“But you just got here.” Len protested. 
“You haven’t met my family yet, or—” He 
paused as if just catching the suppressed 
excitement in my voice. “Oh, I get it. 
Homesick already. That husband of yours 
must be quite a guy!” 

“He is, Len, he is.” I agreed. “And 
that’s exactly what I’m going to tell him 
when I get home!” 

“Okay. Emma. I'll arrange it. I hate to 
see you rush back like this, but I guess you 
know what’s best for you.” 

“Yes, I know.” I told him. And as I 
packed my bags. my heart was singing. for 
I knew now that what I had was the best 
in the world. 


message, 


THE END 





Teen-Age Acne 
(Continued from Page 44) 


complexion becomes oily and then the 
secretion becomes thick and is no longer 
able to pass off through the pores. The 
plugged up pore becomes a “blackhead” 
and the gland becomes inflamed. In severe 
cases the inflammation passes from the 
gland to other parts of the skin to form 
large and painful purplish cysts. These 
are the trouble makers which often cause 
permanent scarring. 

Even before pimples have advanced to 
an acute stage the wise patient will seek 
medical aid. No young girl should attempt 
home treatment or fall for the lure of cos- 
metic and patent medicine advertisements 
no matter how convincing they may sound. 
Cosmetics and patent medicines may 
further irritate the skin and make the 
disease even worse. 

The first thing that the doctor will ad- 
vise is that the patient let her face alone. 
Most young girls seem to have almost a 
pathological tendency to get before a mirror 
and pick and squeeze any pimple that ap- 
pears. Such practices injure the skin and 
increase the chances for infection and per- 
manent scarring. The doctor’s next in- 
struction will be to keep the face clean 
with hot soap and water. Use a soft wash 
cloth and never use a complexion brush in 
cases of acne. Regardless of what cos- 
motologists say about skin cleaning, all 
doctors agree that there is no substitute for 
soap and water. The warm water softens 
the oily secretion of the glands and allows 
it to pass off through the pores. When 
pimples are opened through washing, the 
young lady should simply clean off any 
a 


discharge and refrain from every impulse 
to squeeze more from them. In face wash- 
ing, the patient should use any of the pop- 
ular toilet soaps but should steer clear of 
medicated soaps, many of which contain 
chemicals irritating to the skin. Occasion- 
ally the perfume or dye in one popular 
soap will be irritating to the skin of some 
individuals. If this should be the case the 
patient should simply shift to a different 
brand. 

The doctor will next advise a special diet 
which should not be varied by a single 
item. On the whole, the diet will be one 
low on sweets and starches and high on 
fresh vegetables. fruits, milk and water. 
Only certain meats will be permitted and 
the manner of cooking will be specified. 
Such things as chocolate, carbonated 
beverages, alcohol, iodized salt and pungent 
spices will be completely eliminated from 
the list of allowable foods. The patient 
will then be told to get plenty of rest and 
outdoor exercise and to avoid undue excite- 
ment. 

Actual medical treatment (a special kind 
of sulphur lotion or ointment or perhaps 
even X-ray treatment in stubborn cases) 
will be prescribed when necessary but 
whatever treatment is decided by the doc- 
tor will work only if the patient religiously 
adheres to his instructions. 

With the medical sciences advanced as 
far as they are today there is no excuse 
for adolescents to suffer the indignities. 
pain and possible risk of permanent blem- 
ishing from acne. There are many women 
today who hide their faces in shame be- 
cause they neglected treatment of acne 
while in their teens. No others should face 
a like fate. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


point starting now. Just watch your Step, 
and whatever you do, be careful of 
strangers.” 

“If you’re worried about the next bus, 
forget it,” Jim told me. “Chicago’s jus 
a hop, skip and a jump from here. ['] 
drive you there myself.” 

“Oh, I couldn't afford a cab all the 
way to Chicago!” I objected, thinking of 
the 50 dollars I had pinned inside my 
brassiere. “Don’t let nobody know how 
much you’ve got or where you've got it!” 
Ma had warned. 

“Say, who’s driving this cab—you or 
me? This one’s on the house.” So I climb. 
ed into the front seat with Jim and we 
sped along the shore of Lake Michigan 
and into Chicago. We talked all the way 
there and I learned all about the cab 
business and about Jim. He drove the cab 
during the day. slept from 6 until mid 
night, then worked the 3rd shift in a war 
plant. “You must be trying to make all 
the money!” I laughed, amazed that he 
could keep up such a grueling schedule 
and still look so vigorous and healthy, 

“Tm just slaving until I get together 
enough to set myself up in business,” he 
explained. “I’ve got a dealer holding a 
fine Cadillac convertible for me. Of course, 
I'll have to slip him a piece of change 
under the counter, but—well, that’s the 
war.” 

I didn’t understand the connection be- 
tween going into business and the new 
car, and Jim said mysteriously, “A man’s 
got to have a Cadillac—in the business 
I'm talking about.” 


YHICAGO was everything I'd ever read 
or seen about it—big, crowded and 
fast! Jim laughed at the way I held my 
breath all the way down South Parkway 
and I didn’t relax until he turned off the 
broad boulevard to the side street where 
my cousin Lulu lived. She had written 
she could put me up until I found a place 
of my own. But when Jim and I inquired 
at the three-story kitchenette building at 
the address, no one could recall her. Ac- 
cording to the housekeeper on the first 
floor, there had been no tenant named 
Lulu for the pasi six months. 

“But she gave me this address,” I in 
sisted to Jim, as we climbed to the third 
floor to check each apartment there. 

“Then it could be only one thing,” he 
said. “She must have been rooming with 
some one who had an apartment.” 

“You mean they have roomers in those 
tiny one-room places?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. 
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“Baby, you ain’t seen nothin’ yet! In 
some kitchenettes the roomers have room- 
ers.” And he gave me a short, but vivid 
description of Chicago’s jam-packed war- 
time housing situation. 

At the third floor rear, a frowsy woman 
jn a faded housecoat shuffled to the door 
and poked out her head warily. I told her 
who I was and her sleepy eyes flew open. 
“Oh, yeah! You’re Lu’s kinfolks from 
down home.” she said. She stepped out 
into the hallway when a man’s voice in- 
side growled, “Who is it?” Her housecoat 
fared open. but she didn’t bother to pull it 
closed. “I'd ask you in,” she apologized, 
“but I’m kinda busy now. I got a mes- 
sage for you from Lu.” 

“What is it?” I asked, puzzled at her 
mysterious manner. 

“Well. she says don’t worry about her. 
She’s sorry she couldn’t be here to meet 
you. but—” 

' “Where is she?” I demanded. 

The woman looked at me closely, then 
shot a glance at Jim and lowered her voice. 
“She’s gone to California. She'll be out—I 
mean. back in three months.” 

I heard Jim but I 
founded. My one contact in the big city 
was gone and to California at that. “You 
could stay here with me, honey.” the wom- 
an offered. back She 
lanced anxiously back towards the door 


grunt, was dumb- 


“Come later.” 


‘ 
at her apartment. 


Jim grabbed my arm and pulled me 


after her. “Later.” he called over his 
shoulder. “Much later!” Downstairs in 
the cab. he explained. The woman was 


obviously a prostitute. he told me, and my 
cousin Lulu was evidently at the County 
Jail—26th Street and California. on Chi- 
cago’s West Side. I refused to believe it, 
but later, in view of Lulu’s 
about where she got the money she sent 


vagueness 


home, and other things Jim pointed out to 
me, I was forced to admit maybe he was 
right. 

There was nothing left to do except turn 
around and drive back from where we 
started. 

Jim had already taken me downtown to 
the bus terminal to pick up my baggage. 
so I was all together again, but with no 
place to stay. By the time we back, 
Jim was pretty tired. “Got to some 
shut eye before I punch that man’s time 
clock,” he told me. “But first. I’ve 
little run to make.” 


We drove into a well-kept residential 


got 


get 


got a 


section and pulled up in front of an im- 
pressive brownstone house. “Ill just be 
aminute,” Jim said, “but you might as well 
come on in with me.” I followed him up 
the steps and shortly afterwards we were 
being ushered inside by a trim, brown- 
¢ a dainty ruffled apron. 
“Tell Miss Maud it’s Dawson.” Jim said. 
As the girl left. after seating us in the 
immense parlor, I noticed that her skirt 
hit her around the knees and her shapely 
legs were encased in sheer black hose. It 
Was more like a theatrical costume than 
a uniform. 


skin maid wearing 











While we waited, I examined the room. 
It was tastefully and expensively furnish- 
ed and I wondered what business a cab 
driver might have in such a fancy place. 
Just then, a tall, buxom woman entered, 
her silk dressing gown swirling about her 
legs as she walked. She was no longer 
young, but had evidently taken good care 
of herself for her face was an unblemished 
tawny color and her figure was still at- 
tractive. 

But the voice that boomed out of her was 
like that of a lusty blues singer. “What 
the hell here in the 
broad daylight?” she demanded. “And the 


you mean coming 
front way, too!” 

Jim was meek as a lamb. “Gee, Miss 
Maud, I didn’t think it would hurt just 
All I cut.” 


“You know damn well you always get 


this once. wanted was my 


your cut of the trade you bring here!” she 
“The Jim, 
might at least have come in the back way. 
I ought to—” 
me for the first time. Her manner changed 
“Hello, 


Please forgive me. but men make 


raged. heat’s on, and you 


Then she seemed to notice 


abruptly and she smiled sweetly. 
honey. 
me so mad at times I could—oh, well. you 
know how it is.” 

She stepped back a few paces, not taking 
her eyes from me, and said, “She'll give 
Frenchy some competition! Where'd you 
Jim?” 

I looked at him, wondering what was 


get her. 
going on. Jim gave me a feeble grin and 
something in apparent embar- 
“Stand up. honey.” Miss Maud 
commanded. “Let me figure.” 
Still bafled by it all. I obeyed and heard 
“Where’s she from, 


stammered 
rassment. 
see youl 


her give her approval. 


Jim, Peoria?” 
Jim finally got to his feet. “You've got 
this all wrong, Miss Maud.” he began. 


“Milly’s not a—well. she’s not in the busi- 
ness.” Then he told her how we happened 
to meet and that I had just come along 
with him. When he had our 
hostess burst into a fit a laughter and final- 
“I’m sorry, 


finished, 


ly had to collapse into a chair. 
my dear.” she apologized between chuckles, 
“but I’m not used to being around girls 
like you.” She turned to Jim. “I thought 
she looked a little too inexperienced for 
that.” 

“Oh. she’s square, all right!” And he 
related the incident in Chicago and they 
both had a good laugh over it. Miss Maud 
noticed I was beginning to chafe under the 
ribbing, so she came over and put an arm 
“Why not stay here 


she suggested. 


around my shoulder. 
until you find something?” 


I wasn’t so naive that I wasn’t aware 
something strange was going on. Miss 
Maud noticed my _ hesitation. “Look, 


I'd 


com- 


honey. Jim can tell you I’m straight. 
like to have just for 
pany. I can’t get too friendly with my 


you around 


It’s bad for business. So you'd be 


girls. 


doing me a favor.” 


(THINKING it over, I decided to take a 
chance. I was pretty worn out from the 


trip and since I had no where else to go, I 


accepted. Jim left, and Maud took me to 
my bedroom. I gasped in wonderment at 
the beautifully carved fourpost bed, chaise 
lounge and a big dressing table crammed 
with every article of perfume and other 
toiletries imaginable. 

“Like it?” my newly-found friend asked. 

“It’s perfect, Miss Maud! I’ve never 
seen a room decorated like this—except 
in the movies.” 

“T’m glad you appreciate nice things, 


Milly. I see where we're going to get 
along fine. But just call me Maud. The 
“Miss” isn’t for friends.” 


The next morning, after a dreamless 
night, I sat in the breakfast nook with 
Maud waiting for Sue, the maid, to bring 
us toast and coffee. “Sleep well?” Maud 
asked. 

“T practically died,” I told her. 

“The noise didn’t bother you, did it?” 

“What noise? 
tired to notice anything.” 

“Okay skip it. Had a bunch of loud- 
mouths upstairs who thought they’d taken 


I guess I was too dead 


a lease on the place.” She smiled sud- 
denly. “Enough of this shop talk. How'd 
you like to go out with me this afternoon?” 

I reminded her that I still had to find a 
place to stay and a job, but she insisted 
there’d be plenty of time for that later. I 
gathered that Maud had plenty of money, 
but I was totally unprepared for the sleek 
black convertible we climbed into for the 
We visited several ex- 
clusive shops where Maud bought a few 
odds and ends. I saw she really didn’t 
need the but apparently just 
wanted to spend some money. 

At the last shop. Maud told the clerk 
to give me anything I wanted. “Don’t be 
silly.” she growled at me. “And get hep. 
Never turn down anything. Take all you 
and give as little as 


drive downtown. 


clothes, 


can get in this world 
you can.” 

“Is that what you’re doing?” I asked, 
trying to choose one of the dresses the clerk 
was showing. 

“It’s different with me. I can afford to 
do what I want. It took a long time, but 
I finally got there.” 

I finally made my choice and resolved to 
repay Maud with the very first paycheck | 
Meanwhile, I determined to find out 
who and what my generous friend was. 
Then I remembered Jim. He could tell me 
and I made up my mind to make him tell. 

As we drove through the downtown traffic 


got. 


I tried to devise a way to get away from 
Maud for long enough to find Jim. We 
stopped for a red light and a black police 
“Damn!” Maud gritted as 
From 


car cruised up. 
she saw one of the cops wave to her. 
his insignia I noticed he was a police ser- 
geant. He leaned out the window. “How’re 
your doing. Miss Maud?” he asked. Maud 
merely smiled politely and nodded. “Tl 
be around sometime next week,” he an- 
nounced. “If it’s okay, of course,” he 
added. 

“Would it 
weren't okay?” 
tically. 


make any difference if it 
Maud shot back sarcas- 
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The cop’s bull neck reddened. “Thought 
I might bring the captain along with me.” 

“Am I paying graft to him, too?” Maud 
said. “Well, it’s lucky all you freebies 
come on the same night. Otherwise I'd 
go out of business in a minute!” 

“Who’s your friend?” the cop asked, 
apparently trying to change the uncom- 
fortable subject. 

“Not for you,” Maud said briefly. “Well, 
I'll pick you up on the late watch, chief.” 
She gave the motor the gun and we zoomed 
off. The incident made me more curious 
than ever about Maud’s activities, but I 
said nothing about what I'd heard. At the 
next corner I made some excuse about 
wanting to begin my job hunt. “It’s pretty 
late in the day for that,” Maud smiled, “but 
okay, if you insist. Try to get back by six. 
I think I'll try my hand at being domestic 
and fix dinner myself. Ill give Sue the 
night off.” 

The moment her car was out of sight, I 
searched the streets for Jim. Eventually. I 
found him parked at a cabstand near the 
bus depot. “Hey, baby!” he called. 

“Thank goodness I found you! 
you got a minute, Jim?” 

“T got anything you want, baby,” he 
boasted. “And I’m not jiving!” 

We went into a lunch counter nearby 
and I told him everything I’'d seen and 
heard. “What’s it all about, Jim?” 

“Well, the fact is you’re living in a good- 
time house and Miss Maud is the richest 
madam this side of the Mississippi!” He 
stuck out his chest. “Why I’ve steered play- 
boys to her joint who had bankrolls that 
would choke a horse!” 

The whole world seemed suddenly turned 
upside down. I had to admit I liked Maud. 
In the short time I'd known her she’d be- 
come like a big sister to me. And yet, if 
what Jim told me was true— 

I left him abruptly and hurried home. I 
confronted Maud with my discovery. “Well, 
what of it?” she said sharply. “I never 
tried to hide anything.” Somehow, I’d 
expected her to assure me Jim had lied, and 
feeling letdown and disillusioned, I turned 
“Wait!” she called. “Sit down for 
a minute.” I sat uncomfortably on the 
edge of a chair and watched her light a 
cigarette. She took a few quick, nervous 
puffs and whirled to face me. 

“T’ve never told this to anyone before,” 
she began, “and I don’t know why I’m run- 
ning off at the mouth now, except that 
maybe it’s because I like you. You're reg- 
ular, even if you are a little on the square 
side—like I was once.” She smoked in 
silence a moment, then continued. 

“I started out pounding the pavement 
in Harlem at 10 bucks a trick,” she said. 
“Now I’m worth—well, you saw that police 
sergeant today. Hell, he’s on my payroll! 
I worked hard, saved my money and got 
in off the streets. And I treat my girls 
right. All the girls in the racket who know 
the score beg to work for me, and I’ve even 
had pimps offer to pay me to let their wom- 
en spend even a few weeks upstairs.” She 
got up and began to pace the floor. “I ad- 


Have 


y 
to go. 


ro 
JO 


mit that’s not much of a character reference 
in polite society, but believe me, I’m a re- 
spectable business woman. I fill a need in 
this community and I’ve got the most ex- 
clusive house in town. I’m Miss Maud, 


hd 


now! 
V ‘ITH MIXED emotions I went into my 

room and shut the door. There on the 
bed was my new dress and beside it a new 
hat I had assumed Maud was buying for 
herself. My first impulse was to fling the 
gifts in her face and get away from there 
as fast as I could. But I couldn't help 
remembering the pride in her voice as she 
had recounted her hardships and achieve- 
ments. Maybe she wasn’t so “nice” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but she cer- 
tainly was successful. I knew, of course, 
that such places as this existed for men on 
the loose and now that I was living in one. 
my curiosity was whetted about “upstairs” 
and what went on there. 

I was undecided just what I would do 
now that I knew the setup, but there was 
no point in being hincty with Maud. “Judge 
not, lest you be judged.” Ma had always 
taught. When I went into the kitchen, 
Maud was busy at the stove, a dainty apron 
over her hostess gown. “Soup’s on,” she 
smiled, and made no reference to our con- 
versation then or later during the surpris- 
ingly excellent meal. 

Later, as we sipped brandy and enjoyed 
our after-dinner cigarettes, I asked casual- 
ly. “What’s it like upstairs, Maud?” 

She made a face. “You take my advice 
and forget what’s upstairs. It’s pretty dis- 
illusioning to see how men act when they’ve 
paid for an evening of fun.” 

“All men?” I wanted to know. 

“Every mother’s son of them!” 

Just then the doorbell rang and Maud 
pulled off the apron. “Sue’s still off, so 
I'll have to be the maid,” she said. “It’ll 
be my luck for this to turn out to be a busy 
night. Oh, well.” she sighed, “my bank 
account tells me it’s worth it.” 

“Let me help you,” I offered impulsively. 
She ignored me and hurried to answer the 
door. I heard voices in the parlor, then a 
little later. footsteps up the front stairs. 
As the night wore on, Maud’s prediction 
came true. She was running back and 
forth so breathlessly that I took down an 
apron and took a tray from her hands. 
“Scotch and soda for Number 3,” she said. 
Then, realizing what was happening. she 
gave me a brief smile of thanks. “Keep 
your eyes open and your mouth shut,” she 
warned. 

I nodded and went up the back stairs to 


No. 3. I hesitated outside the closed door, 
then gathering up all my courage, I 


knocked lightly. “Come!” I heard a husky 
female voice call out, and I pushed open 
the door. Sprawled across the big bed was 
a man in shirt sleeves. His head was in the 
lap of a beautiful coffee-colored girl who 
wore a brief costume similar to a chorus 
girl’s. 

“Hi,” she greeted me. “Don’t tell me 
Miss Maud finally caught up with that 





thieving Sue.” I shook my head and »& 
the tray down on the dresser. “How aboy 
a tip for the maid, daddy?” she said to he 
companion. 

He rolled over to look at me. “Sure, baby 
how about—” He stopped short and let - 
a long, low whistle as his eyes took me jy 
from head to foot. 

“Take it easy, daddy, that’s the maid? 
said the girl, giving him a playful clip 
the ear. But her eyes darted daggers g 
she glared at me. The man drew out, 
handful of bills and the girl snatched them 
out of his hand. She gave me a couple of 
them, then stuck the rest in her brassiere. 

I left hastily. After that, I was on the 
go until the last patron left at 4 in the 
morning. Exhausted, but strangely excited, 
I sat with Maud in the parlor counting up 
the tips ’'d made. “Forty-five dollars!” | 
cried in amazement. 

“Not bad,” Maud admitted, “but Sye 
makes more than that some nights. Sti 
she’s not satisfied here.” She started tp 
say something more, but was interrupted 
by the girl I'd seen in No. 3, who came 
charging into the room and planted herself 
in front of Maud with her hands on her 
hips. 

“What’s going on, Miss Maud?” she de. 
manded, “Every trick I had tonight got 
hot under the collar when that chick 
walked in!” 

Maud suppressed a smile. “Take it easy, 
Frenchy. This is Milly. She was just 
helping me out tonight.” 

“Well tell her to keep those hips still 
when she comes to my room. Even my 
steady customers get excited when they 
dig her.” She tossed her head in the air 
and stomped out. 

A few days later I found a job ina 
restaurant near a steel plant and went home 
to pack my things. But I hated to leave 
the free and easy life at Maud’s now that 
I'd gotten over my first reaction of distaste, 
I guess Id still be on that job slinging hash 
if something hadn’t happened just as I was 
about to say goodbye to Maud that night. 

She and Sue had been fighting ever since 
the night I acted as maid, and it was clear 
that Frenchy and some of the other girk 
were egging Sue on. There was a terrible 
banging on the door and a moment later a 
cop and an embarrassed civilian strode 
into the parlor. “Well, what do you want?” 
Maud asked. The man looked at the cop. 
cleared his throat, then said, “I got clipped 
here last night. I want my money back.” 

“That’s a lie!” shouted Maud. 

“I had 85 dollars when I went upstaits 
I had a few drinks, officer.” he turned to 
the cop, “and when I got to my hotel and 
sobered up, it was gone.” 

The cop was apparently one who was 
from another section of town and didn't 
know Maud. “If this is a frame,” she 
warned him, “I'll see the captain and have 
you pounding the pavement out in West 
Hell!” P 

The cop merely shrugged and said 
something about “doing his duty.” Maud 
lowered her voice and said, “Naturally, 
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West 


| said 
Maud 
urally, 


there’s quite a bit of money around here. 
It's impossible to identify cash.” 

“| had a five dollar bill that had a 
splotch of red ink on it,” the man said. 
Maud’s mouth flew open and she dug into 
her purse. Among the bills she drew out 
the bill with the mark. “The money 


was x 
she said to me. 


or the girls’ costumes,” 
The girls bought their scanty outfits from 
jsalesman who supplied all the call houses 
in the vicinity. They picked what they 
yanted from his samples and gave Maud 
the money to pay for them. 

Well, it turned out that Frenchy had 
janded Maud the bill and after a heated 
argument, Frenchy admitted that she and 
Sue had planned a “creep.” They’d done 
ithefore, only this was the first time a cus- 
mer had complained. Frenchy would 
sive Sue the high sign when she was with 
; well-heeled patron and while the man 
yas drunk or Sue 
yould slip out onto the screened front 
yoreh, reach in through a window and un- 
load his wallet. Later, they split the take. 

Ina rage, Maud returned the man’s $85 
and fired both Frenchy and Sue. I offered 
to substitute for Sue again and it worked 
out so well I stayed on. 


otherwise occupied, 


REALLY got an education those months 

| werked there—there were men who 
ofered Maud any sum she would name to 
end me up to them; now and then a drunk 
yould grab me; and I soon grew accus- 
tomed to entering the rooms while the cus- 
tomers and girls were in any stage of their 
activities. 

More and more I was growing to accept 
Maud’s philosphy that all men were alike. 
Jim Dawson was my only contact with the 
utside world and the only man I’d go out 
with. 

Often I'd accompany the girls on their 
tay off. They'd go to a movie in the after- 
non, reserving the nights so they could be 
with their pimps. Sometimes I’d go along 
with the girls and their men to 
for drinks, and without fail, sooner or later, 
the men would corner me and give me the 
Eventually, I got so I didn’t 
they were 


a tavern 


same old line. 
een hear these propositions 
ill the same and all added up to one thing 
—elling myself to buy them big cars, fine 
clothes and good liquor. 

Jim, whom I'd grown to like more than 
litle, was always strangely interested in 
low these “pretty men” dressed and how 
hey talked. One night he announced, 
‘Well, Milly, tomorrow I get that fine rub- 
vet! Baby, wait till you see it. That Cad- 
ilae will wig you!” He raved on and on, 
idl was genuinely happy that he had fin- 
ily reached his goal. “Yeah, baby, now 
lean put down this daily slave and play a 
While,” 

‘Play? But when are you 
business?” I asked. 

“As soon as you give the word,” he said. 
We were in his room and he suddenly be- 


going into 


came bolder than he’d ever been _ before. 
He put his arms around me and planted a 





hadly aimed kiss on the side of my mouth. 


A little irritated at this sudden display of 
affection, immediately I was ashamed of 
myself. After all, Jim was the one man 
I could trust, the one man who had all 
along treated me with respect. 

I let myself relax in his arms and closed 
my eyes as he made love to me, gently, al- 
most casually at first, then more insistent, 
I listened to his whispered 
But 


more violent. 
words, drinking in the tender phrases. 
there was a strangely familiar ring to what 
he was saying, just a word or two here and 
“Don’t worry about a thing, baby,” 
“T'll teach you every- 


We'll make so 


there. 
he was murmuring. 
thing you need to know. 
much money that—” 
Then it hit me! I knew now why his 
words were familiar. I knew 
business Jim had in mind and the role he 
intended for me to play. And at that mo- 
ment I knew that Maud was right about 
they were no good, all of them! 


also what 


men 

Somehow I got out of Jim’s room and 
back to Maud’s. Dazed and listless, I went 
to my room to be alone. Lying on my bed 
with the bitterness building up within me 
and fighting back the tears that welled into 
my eyes, I must have heard the warning 
bell. Maud swears she rang it when the 
cops raided the place, but when they burst 
into my room they found me curled up like 
a baby, too heartsick to move. They half- 
carried me to the patrol wagon with a 
couple of the other girls they caught. 

I was in jail only overnight, because the 
next morning Maud was down with two 
lawyers and enough money to put up cash 
bonds for all of us. She and all the cus- 
tomers and most of the girls had been able 
to get away, she explained. Then she began 
cursing Sue and Frenchy who had tipped 


off the cops for revenge. The raid had 
been pulled in spite of Maud’s heavy pay- 
offs because some newspaper photographer 
had snapped pictures of Jim picking up 
customers downtown to take to Maud’s. 

It was hard saying goodbye to Maud, but 
she insisted I forfeit my bond and leave 
town immediately. I knew she was right, 
and after a tearful farewell, I set out. Fin- 
ally I returned to Chicago after a 10-month 
delay. 

With the war boom collapsing all over 
the country, I figured it best to make use 
of the education I’d had and went to work 
in an insurance company. In the years 
that followed, my life was quiet and un- 
eventful. I worked hard and finally moved 
up into the president’s office as his private 
secretary. 

My romance with Stan Alston, the chief 
accountant, was no different from that of 
any other young couple, except for the 
constant fear that some day, somewhere, I 
would run into a man who'd remember me 
from Maud’s. For all I know, even Stan 
may have seen me there, for we had a large 
clientele among the GI’s. 

But I haven’t delved into his past, and 
he’s never asked me about mine—so far. 

My heart tells me to tell him the whole 
story just as I’ve done here. But my brain 
shouts “No!” 

As the date approaches for our wedding, 
I can’t even think clearly. Already, Stan 
has commented on my increasing nervous- 
ness but he thinks it’s because of the prep- 
arations for the ceremony. 

Since I can no longer trust my own judg- 
ment, I’ve turned to others for help. What 
shall I do? 


THE END 





How He Proposed 


(Continued from Page 5) 


you're waiting for the band, they'll be in 
rehearsing until 7 o’clock in the 
Now do you still want to wait? 
take my offer to drive you 


there 
morning. 
Or will 
home?” 

The torrential rain and my unprepared- 
ness for it helped persuade me to accept 
his offer. Louis did take me home but not 
until I had real 
charming about him over our plates of 
spaghetti and sausage at Mike’s Italian 
Restaurant on 143rd Street and 7th Ave- 
nue. There Louis openly introduced me to 
a lot of big-name show people as his “new 
chick.” Yet I 


was scared to dream. 


you 


discovered something 


I was completely thrilled. 


Marriage, however, was not in the books 
for us at that time. Frankly I didn’t figure 
then that our association would develop 
any further than a warm courtship. When 
Louis left New York after our first meeting, 
I was prepared not to hear from him again, 
though he did promise faithfully that he 
would write often. 

Much to my surprise, he lived up to his 
promise. I got long distance phone calls 
and letters from him frequently. 


What really convinced me of Louis’ sin- 
cerity was the way he used to send for me 
to join him in all of the major cities where 
his band was booked. He always met me 
at the train with a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers, usually roses. That practice began 
in Los Angeles and continued for quite a 
little while, back and forth across the na- 
tion. But then one day in Chicago, Louis 
got to thinking. 

Arranging for me to live in one place on 
one side of town and for himself in a hotel 
generally on the opposite side was proving 
So Louis just proposed that we 
He knew my answer would 


expensive. 
get married. 
be yes. 

Our wedded life began some 10 years 
ago in an unpretentious ceremony in St. 
Louis at the spacious home of the mother 
of Velma Middleton, female vocalist with 
Louis’ current combo. We were married 
by a Protestant minister, though I am Cath- 
olic. A priest refused to wed us, since 
Louis had been divorced four times before. 

Louis gives me all of anything a woman 
could ask for in a man, even though here 
recently I’ve been faced with competition 
of a sort from his new found interest in 
typing and a desire to write books. 








Bad 
Girl 
At 
Large 


ath’ ?: 
(Continued from Page 17) 


me briefly on the cheek. I could feel the 
warmth from her and smell the perfume 
of her hair as she stood on tiptoe to do it. 

Later, at supper. Margaret and Lona 
reminisced about their early days, then we 
talked about New York and about art, with 
Lona supplying only the barést details of 
what she had been doing. More than once 
I glanced up to see her staring at me and 
after the first few times it was I who was 
the first to shift glances. Lona dismissed 
art school and New York with, “Oh, I just 
got tired of the same old routine. I need a 
change—of everything,” she said, glancing 
at me significantly. 

“What you need, darling, is to meet some 
Margaret suggested. “It’s time 
you settled down. You can’t be footloose 
fancy free all your life.” She turned 
“Bob, there ought to be some nice 
down at the store.” 
married woman 
I laughed. “Of 


new men.” 
and 
to me. 
eligible young men 

“Why is it that every 
becomes a matchmaker?” 
I'll introduce her to some of the 
but after the men Lona’s known 
in New York, they may seem a little tame.” 

Lona gave me an inscrutable glance. “I 
know what I want.” she drawled. And for 
some reason, my collar was suddenly too 
tight. 

What I had thought was to be a short 
visit stretched weeks, with 
indication from Lona when she would re- 
turn to New York. She spent her days 
taking long solitary walks and now and 
then borrowed our car to drive out into 
country. She said she was looking for 
inspiration, something to put on canvas. 

\t Margaret’s insistence, I started bring- 
Lona, but she 
fault with them all, and finally 
off even the more persistent 
with her air of bored sophistication. Jim 
Moss was the last to drop out. He was a 
lively fellow who knew his way around. and 
one day at lunch I singled him out. “What’s 


course, 


fellows. 


into two no 


the 


ing men around to meet 


found 


drove ones 


the matter, Jim?” I asked. taking the stool 
next to his at the lunch counter. “Can’t 
you take it? Haven’t seen you at the 
house in quite a while.” 


Jim snorted. “I can take most anything, 
except that beautiful stuckup sister-in-law 
of yours!” 

I defended Lona, “she’s 
not stuckup. A little aloof maybe 

Call it whatever you want, it’s still no 
good, Bob.” He pulled out a cigarette. 
“She ought to get wise to herself. She’ll 
never land a husband with that attitude of 
hers.” He my raised eyebrows. 
“Oh, I know why Margaret was so anxious 
to have me come around. And to tell the 


60 


“Come now,” 





noticed 





truth, I’m ready to settle down. But with 
Lona? Uh-uh!” 

I tried to appear indifferent, but inside 
I was burning with curiosity about this 
fabulous sister-in-law of mine. What was 
she like with a man? “She must have let 
you down pretty hard,” I ventured. 

“No, it never even reached that stage,” 
Jim admitted. “You can’t get near that 
dame! Sure, I kissed her a few times, but 
did you ever plant your lips on an ice 
cube?” 

I laughed at Jim’s description of his 
short-lived romance with Lona, but my 
curiosity was whetted even more than ever 
now. “Well.” I said. trying to console him, 
“T guess I'll have keep trying to pair 
her off for Margaret’s sake.” 

“Save yourself the trouble, Bob.” Jim 
advised. He laid a hand on my shoulder 
as we rose to go. “Frankly. I don’t think 
she’s looking for anyone. She’s got eyes 
for you.” 

I shot him a glance. He was serious. I 
ignored the remark, but all that day I 
kept seeing her narrow, slanted eyes gazing 
up from the papers on my desk. Had Lona 
dropped some remark that made Jim think 
as he did or was he just making it up? 
Certainly it was flattering to think that I 
could charm such a gorgeous creature as 
Lona, but even if it were true. what did 
it mean? I was not only a happily mar- 
ried man. but I was married to her sister. 
Surely that would put the brake on any 
silly romantic notions—or would it? 

That night I took special pains to ob- 
serve Lona. She was curled up on the 
sofa across the room from me. I lowered 
my paper a little so I could a good 
view of her. Somewhere in the background 
I heard Margaret bustling around in the 
kitchen. Certainly. Lona was alluring. The 
bright red jersey wore clung 
to her pointed breasts like silk. A 
broad leather belt was tight around her 
slim waist, and the print skirt she wore 
had worked high up around the creamy 
smoothness of her thighs. 

I raised my eyes to her full red mouth, 
pout. 


blouse she 
wet 


the lips now in a becoming little 
Was she as cold as Jim had said? Some- 
how. I couldn’t help but believe that some- 
where inside such a lovely creature there 
was a flame smoldering that could instantly 
burst into the white heat of passion. 


Lona looked up at that moment. our 
eyes met—and held. Then I knew I was 
right. for behind the narrow. slitted eye- 


lids there was a veiled challenge. a danger- 
ous glint, that made the blood race through 
my veins. Margaret walked into the room 
and Lona casually drew her skirt 
over her long legs. and I suddenly got the 
feeling that all along she had been aware 
I was studying her. 


down 


T WAS then I realized that Jim had been 
right. Lona did have a crush on me! I 
was amused. Baby sister falling for big sis- 
ter’s husband. Well. I'd soon show Lona 
that I was too big for games like that. I 
knew that Margaret had written in glow- 


ing terms to Lona about me and no dou} 
Lona had caught some of Margaret's fee), 
ing for me. At least, that’s what I tolg 
myself as I drew Margaret down into my 
lap. She tousled my hair, then tilted my 
chin with her hand. “Too bad you didn’t 
bring along your paint and things,” she 
said to Lona. “Then you could get this 
handsome face of his down on canvas.” 

Lona, who had jumped up irritably whey 
I began to fondle Margaret. turned at the 
door. “I’ve already decided to do a por 
trait of Bob,” she said. “Ill make pencil 
sketches here and do it in oils later. And. 
sister dear, Bob isn’t handsome!” She gaye 
me a half-amused smile, and added, “But 
he has got an interesting face.” 

From then on, when I came home from 
work. Lona would sit around studying my 
face intently, a sketch pad in her lap and 
pencil in hand. I felt a little foolish at the 
idea of my every expression being cap. 
tured in black and white and eventually 
it got on my nerves. With that secret 
smile on her lips. Lona was like a big 
sleek cat, just waiting to pounce on some 
unsuspecting prey. Well, let her pounce, | 
told myself savagely. that was no sign I'd 
be there when she landed. 

But her presence seemed to be every- 
where. Our apartment was one of those 
modern ones, with walls thin enough to 
hear voices and movements in the next 
At night when I made love to Mar. 
garet, I got a cold prickly feeling that 
Lona was lying awake in the next room 
listening to us. Because of this. I became 
a little rough and irritable with Margaret 
at those moments, and angry at Lona for 
invading our privacy. 

To make matters worse. Lona started 
dropping in at the store. usually at lunch 
time and I'd have to take her out. under 
the amused stares of the staff. She’d always 
have an excuse—shopping. or out walking 
and just happened to drop At one of 
these impromptu lunches, I sat chewing 
my tasteless food, avoiding Lona’s eyes, 
when I heard her say, “Bob, you're afraid 
of me.” 

I looked up swiftly. about to deny indig- 
nantly such a wild thought. but I saw the 
mocking taunt in her eyes. “Afraid?” I 
laughed, but it didn’t go off too well. 

“Yes. Y ou’re falling for me. just as Iam 
for you.” 

“Little girl, 


room. 


don’t be silly. I’m 30 years 


old and you’re barely 21. Here.” I said, 
trying to turn it all into a joke. “Look at 
the gray strands. Why in five years I'll 


have ulcers and a bay window!” 

“Shut up!” Her voice was low and tight 
with anger. “I’m a woman.” she said de- 
liberately. “and I'm not joking.” She said 
nothing for a moment, then murmured 
huskily, “I like your lips. They drive me 
crazy just looking at them and wondering 
how they'd feel against mine.” 

I forced myself to look straight at her. 
“Listen,” I said coldly. “You're infatuated 
with an older man—your sister’s husband 
at that. Okay. So it happens to lots of 
girls. But take my advice and take a cold 
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jurned, and baby, it won’t be me!” I got 
d tossed a bill on the table. “See you 
With an effort, I took my time 
although I was 


up an 
at dinner.” 
yaving the restaurant, 
frantic to escape those wise, self-confident 
eyes, the challenging smile and the aura of 
pure uninhibited sex that clung to Lona 
like some exotic pe orfume. 

My first feeling of amusement had now 
given way to anger at Lona for complicat- 
ing my life so I could no longer concentrate 
on my work. As long as she was around 
che’'d be a disruptive influence and now 
that she had come out into the open, I had 
no illusions that I could continue to resist 
forever. After all, I was a normal, healthy 
male and just the sight of Lona was enough 
to give a fellow all sorts of ideas. 

But it was the next Sunday before I had 
a chance to take up the problem with 
Margaret. Lona had gone for a drive and 
for once I felt free of her. Margaret was 
electing some records for the phonograph 
and I sat leafing through the sports page. 
| put the paper down and said as if it had 
just occurred to me, “When’s Lona going 
home, honey?” 


“Why, Bob! She just got here. The 
change is doing her a world of gaod. Have 


you noticed how much better she looks?” 
Margaret placed the records on the ma- 
chine and came over and perched on the 
arm of my chair. “Besides,” she con- 
tinued, “she simply worships you.” 

kissed her thoughtfully, wishing it were 
just as simple as a young girl’s infatua- 
tion. But already, Lona had given a hint 
that there was no limit to her behavior. It 
was useless, I realized, to persuade Mar- 
garet to ask Lona to leave. She’d see no 
good reason for doing so, and if I were so 
rashh as to expose Lona’s motives, I was 
sure Margaret would think it too fantastic. 
There were times when I felt that way 
myself. 


T HAPPENED on the Tuesday night of 

Margaret’s monthly bridge club meet- 
ing. I got home late and found her hur- 
tiedly putting on her hat and coat, just 
waiting to say goodbye to me. Lona was 
stretched out on the sofa, lazily smoking. 
“Dinner’s on the stove, my wife 
said, pecking me on the cheek. “Maybe 
if you’re a good boy, Lona will warm it 
up for you. Or maybe you’ve changed 


sweet,” 


your mind about going?” she added, turn- 
ing to her sister. 
Lona stretched luxuriously. “No, I'll 


leave the ladies to you. Women bore me,” 
she added, raising an eyebrow at me. 

“I see your point,” agreed Margaret, 
“but a person’s got to have some recrea- 
tion. Why don’t you take her to a show, 
Bob?” 

“Nope,” I replied curtly, tossing my hat 
and brief case on the table. “I’m too tired. 
After dinner, I’m headed for sleep.” 

I heard the door close behind her and 
immediately Lona eased off the couch and 





came over to me. I couldn’t take my eyes 


off the swaying movement of her hips, 
molded into a pair of close fitting slacks, 
as she swung gracefully across the room. 
“Well,” “are you 
going to be a good boy?” 

“Exactly!” I fairly shouted, heading to- 
ward the kitchen. I was determined to get 
my own supper rather than get Lona to do 
it by playing parlor games with her. She 
and began tossing the food 


she said insinuatingly, 


followed me, 
on the table, her lips pushed into a child- 
ish pout. Then she sat with her chin in 
her hand watching me eat, but I took great 
pains to ignore her. 

“Thanks,” I said. abruptly rising. “Good- 
night.” Pleased with myself that I’d han- 
dled the situation so neatly. I undressed 
and soon was propped in bed reading a 
book. I chuckled to myself as I heard 
Lona slamming around in the kitchen, then 
all was quiet. 

I was debating whether 
another piece of pie or maybe some fruit 
to munch when I heard a low, yet urgent 
scream, shatter the stillness. I leaped out 
of bed and dashed out into the hall. The 
bathroom door was ajar and the light was 
on. The water from the shower was pour- 
ing down full speed and my first thought 
was that Lona had touched an exposed 
electric wire while in the tub. 

Deciding this was no time for formality, 
I pushed open the door—then halted in my 
tracks. Lona was lounging against the 
face bowl, a huge terrycloth robe draped 
around her shoulders. She wasn’t in pain 
as I’d thought, but stood laughing silently 


or not to get 


at me. “What the hell’s going on?” I 
demanded. 
“You look so cute,” she gurgled, point- 


ing to my bare feet. 
“You know what I mean!” I was angry, 
yet tremendously relieved that nothing seri- 
ous was wrong. 
“Oh, the scream?” 
blank look of innocence. 
shower you advised me to take? 


Her face took on a 
“You know that 
Well, the 
water was too cold!” 
“You fool!” I cursed. 
spoiled little brat!” 
narrowed to mere slits and 
“Slap me!” 


“You beautiful 


Lona’s eyes 
her lips parted breathlessly. 
she commanded. moving slowly toward me. 
“Go ahead, hit me!” 

I retreated a step. but she flung her arms 
around my neck. The movement loosened 
the robe from her shoulders and it slipped 
to the floor. I felt her moist lips pressing 
on mine and my muscles tensed. Then, just 

I was about to respond, she let go and 
stepped back. I was a lost soul... . 

No man could withstand the temptation 
of the bronzed Venus who stood before me. 
I could feel my pajamas clinging to the 


perspiring spots where her body had 
pressed against mine and a hot, liquid 


flame flooded through the pit of my stom- 


ach and down into my legs. “Come here!” 


I ordered harshly. my lips dry and still 
tingling from her kiss. 
I slid one arm around her waist and 


my 


pulled her close. With free hand I 
grabbed her hair and roughly jerked her 
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head back. Her eyes were closed now and 
the smile on her face was pure pleasure 
mingled with exquisite pain. Her lips 
moved wordlessly. 

With a moan, I crushed my lips to hers 
and the whole world was caught up in a 
searing sheet of flaming passion. And in 
the all-consuming core were two primitive 
beings, bodies pressed into one—Lona and 
Mme. ..« « 


WAS decent enough to feel remorseful 

after that night, but hard as I fought 
it I finally had to admit that Lona had 
succeeded in weaving her spell over me. 
[ tried desperately to figure out a solution 
to the impossible triangle whenever I was 
alone. When Lona and I were together, it 
was impossible to talk seriously. “Let 
sleeping dogs lie,” she advised when I 
mentioned Margaret. 

Yet, I was not so calloused that I could 
continue to face my wife every day, hiding 
my desire for Lona, a yearning that ate 
into my heart and soul like a cancerous 
growth. Somehow, I had to tell Margaret, 
explain to her that it was just one of those 
things. TV’d be as gentle as possible, I 
promised myself, and of course, I'd do 
everything in the world to make it up to 
her—the apartment, the car, the bank ac- 
count. She could have anything she wanted, 
but I had to have my freedom for Lona 
was what I wanted. ... 

I still hadn’t reached a solution when I 
was sent to Louisville on a business trip. 
\lone in my hotel room the night I arrived, 
[ suddenly realized what Margaret and I 
had been to each other. I would never have 
the courage to face her with the truth. 
Yet. she had to know. Lona had grown 
restless lately and I was certain that once 
I was free I could devote my life to making 
her content and happy. 

\ letter seemed the easiest way. so I 
wrote a long letter of explanation, blaming 
what had happened on none of us. I just 
stated the facts and assured her there’d 
be no seandal. I’d go to New York with 
Lona after a trip to Reno, the whole thing 
would be forgotten. Yet, even as I wrote, 
[ knew I was glossing over the hard reality 
of the situation. Margaret would never 
get over it, I knew, but the vision of Lona’s 
eager young body, willing lips and aban- 
doned lovemaking spurred me on. 

Hastily, I signed and sealed the letter, 
ealled a bellboy and gave it to him to mail. 
Feeling depressed and strangely lonely, I 
was preparing for bed when the phone 
rang. “Long distance call, Mr. Parker,” I 
heard the desk clerk say. While the vari- 
ous connections were being made, with all 
the clicks and buzzes, my brain was whirl- 
ing. But my apprehension vanished when 
the operator said, “Go ahead, please.” and 
[ heard Lona’s voice crooning, “Hello, 
lover!” 

“Pong” I 
wrong?” 

“Of course not, silly. 


say goodbye.” 


exclaimed. “Is anything 


I just called to 


[ laughed. “But we did say goodbye 
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when | left this morning. Or have you 
forgotten?” 

“No, Bob. I mean goodbye. I’m leaving 
for New York tonight.” 

My voice trembled. “What is this, Lona? 
A gag?” 

Her voice was sharply impatient, with a 
harsh undertone I’d never heard before. 
“Look, baby, let’s not get mushy about 
this.” 

“But Lona—I thought—” 

“T got what I wanted, you 
wanted. So let’s quit while 
shall we?” 

“Shut up and listen!” I “Do 
you think I’m going to let you mess up my 
life, then walk out as if nothing had hap- 
pened? We're in too deep—both of us!” 

“Tt was fun while it lasted, Bob. Ill 
never forget you. Goodbye now, darling.” 

There was that final click and the phone 
dropped from my suddenly nerveless fin- 
gers. What a fool I was to think that our 
affair was anything more than a passing 
fancy to a cold, calculating woman like 
Lona! Then it struck the letter! 
Frantically, I picked up the phone and sig- 
nalled the clerk. I had to stop the bellboy 
before he mailed that letter. I cursed my- 
self a thousand times while waiting an 
eternity for the clerk to return. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Parker, but the bellboy’s just come 
back from the corner. But don’t worry. I 
checked with him and he took good care 
of that letter of yours.” There was a pause. 
“Ts there anything else, sir?” 

I gripped the phone until my fingers 
hurt, then slowly I sank to the edge of the 
bed. “Yes—send up a fifth of whiskey.” 

I came through the alcoholic haze like 
a winded swimmer plowing through the 
surf. The phone was ringing and the noise 
seemed to be coming from somewhere at 
the base of my skull. I gropped for the 
phone and growled into the mouthpiece. 
The next moment, I was sitting up in bed, 
shaking my throbbing head to clear away 
the cobwebs. “Another long distance call, 
Mr. Parker. They said it was an emer- 
gency.” apologized the clerk. 

“This is City Hospital, Mr. Parker,” said 
a crisp, formal voice. “Your wife is here 


got what you 
we're ahead, 


roared. 


me 


ill. Can you come immediately?” 

“Wh —what?” I didn’t understand. 
“What happened?” I shouted. 

“T suggest you come as soon as possible, 
Mr. Parker.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was 3:30—the 
next day. The day after I'd mailed that 
letter, the day after I thought Id hit rock 
bottom. Now this cryptic message about 


Margaret. And _ suddenly, the ground 
opened up and I dropped into a bottomles 
pit of pain and misery and despair, , _ 


OW, as I sat rigidly in the hospital 
corridor, a million thoughts flooded 
through my mind. How much blood cay 
a person lose from the veins in a slashed 
wrist? Why were they taking so long with 
Margaret? “Does she need a transfusion, 
doctor?” I’d cried when I first arrived. ‘Tl 
give her blood. IV’ll give her anything!” 
“Do you know why she did it?” the 
doctor asked flatly. 

Numbly, I nodded, and he turned ty 
re-enter the room where Margaret lay. 
carefully closing the door behind him, 
Yes, I knew why; knew it before I say 
the crumpled letter tinged with scarlet. 
among her things on the head nurse's 
| 

The doctor finally came out of Mar. 
garet’s room and beckoned me to the door, 
“You can go in now. But just for a fey 
minutes,” he warned. 

“How is she, doctor? Will she be all 
right?” 

He shook his head solemnly. “I don't 
know. I’ve done everything I could. It's 
up to you, now.” 

He gripped my shaking arm. “I’m not 
interested in how or why this happened, 
Mr. Parker.” he said. “My job is to heal, 
But there’s one part of the human body we 
doctors can’t heal—” 

He tapped the left side of my chest with 
a forefinger. “You asked if your wife 
needed a transfusion. Well, we have plenty 
of plasma on hand for that. You alone can 
give her what she really needs.” 

“Anything, doctor!” I sobbed. “Anything 
in the world.” And before he spoke, | 
knew in my heart what he would say. 

“Then give her the will to live! And 
some day—who can say when?—give her 
back the faith she once had in you.” He 
searched my face. “Do you think you can 
do that? Do you want to do it?” 

I could only nod, the lump in my throat 
made it impossible to talk. But as the 
doctor stepped aside and I pushed through 
the door to where my wife lay, I swore a 
solemn vow that every minute of every day 
the rest of my life would be devofed to 
restoring Margaret’s faith in me. And even 
though I realized I had broken one of the 
solemn Commandments, true love can work 
miracles, and with the help I would daily 
pray and work for, I knew I would one day 
atone for my sin. 

THE END 
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HAT’S the way it went all during the 
Tommy 


time we were growing up. 
ore T say breezed through school on his charm and 
a scarlet, my home work, and somehow, I wound up 
d nurse’ doing his share of the chores around the 
house while he was supposed to be helping 
of Mar. Dad down at the general store he owned. 


the door, 


for a fey 


he be al 


But soon after I was old enough to work 
" | behind the counter, it was the same old 
story—I supplied the muscle while Tommy 
“supervised.” He spent most of his time 
jiving the young girls who came into the 


a = store, but Dad, who was failing in health, 
= didn’t seem to notice that for all the good 
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he did, Tommy might as well have stayed 
at home. 

But I guess if Tommy hadn’t been off 
fshing. I would never have met Willa— 
at least it wouldn’t have 
breath-taking, pulse-racing way it did. I 
basement with 


happened the 


was coming up out of the 
a sack of sugar on my shoulder, when I 
saw her just as my head reached the old- 
fashioned trap door in the floor. My eyes 
traveled up a pair of sturdy bronzed legs, 
along a temptingly curved young body. 
“With a load like that.” she said, “you 
should be mighty sweet!” Her friendly 
brown eyes twinkled so warmly that I felt 
none of my usual shyness with girls. 

“There’s plenty more where this 
from,” I retorted boldly. ““We’ve got sweet- 
ness we haven’t even used yet!” 

I swung the heavy sack to the floor, 
trying to impress her with my strength. But 
I forgot to let go in time and the weight 
pulled me almost to my knees. There was 
another burst of laughter and I felt my ears 
burn in embarrassment. But as I stole a 
guarded look, I saw that her enjoyment 
was genuine and good-humored, not the 
smart alec kind. “I'll take some—the kind 
in the sack,” she said as I went back of the 
counter. 

That five pounds of sugar was weighed 
and bagged almost grain by grain, and all 
the time I was laughing and talking like 
I had never done before with a girl. By 
the time Willa left, I knew that she was 16, 
that her family had just moved into town 
and that she didn’t have a steady boy 
friend yet. But that was as far as I dared 
go. My tongue stuck to the roof of my 
mouth as she said a lingering goodbye and 
walked out. 

Willa had forgotten her change—or 
maybe without realizing it, we had in- 
vented an excuse for seeing each other 





came 














again. So that evening, when Tommy 
strolled in, I tossed my apron in his face 
and hurried out before he could protest. 

“You forgot your change,” I said to 
Willa as I climbed the steps to the porch 
of the Jackson house her family had 
moved into. She sat in the porch swing, 
her legs curled up under her. 

“Oh, really?” She sounded so innocent, 
I couldn’t tell whether she was putting on 
or not. 

“Yep. Here. I brought it to you,” I said, 
fishing in my pocket. 

“Thanks—Ray. If I’m not mistaken, 
didn’t Abe Lincoln walk five or ten miles 
to return some money to a customer?” she 
asked. 

“T think so,” I replied, not caring about 
anything except how pretty she was when 
she smiled. 

“Then I’m going to call you ‘Honest 
Ray.” 

“You can call me anything!” I blurted 
out, then sat stiffly beside her the rest of 
the evening, wondering if I’d ever get a 
chance to put my arms around her. 

It didn’t take as long as I was afraid it 
might. Willa was as keen for me as I 
was for her, and it seemed that for once 
Tommy wouldn’t come around 
things up. I spent nearly all my time at 
the store. since Tommy came only when 
he had nothing better to do and Dad was 
growing worse. Willa stayed over at our 
house a lot helping Mom, and we'd devel- 


messing 


oped a real crush on each other. 

One day Willa came to the store, and 
even before I saw the tears in her eyes, 
I knew something was wrong. “Dad?” I 
asked Willa nodded. “Ray, 
he’s—he’s gone.” A big sob welled up in 
my throat and I swallowed hard to choke 
Men aren‘t supposed to cry. I 
chided myself. Besides, Dad wasn’t the 
kind to feel sorry for himself, and I knew 
he’d want us to carry on. 

Nevertheless, the tears brimmed over and 
streamed down my cheeks. Silently, Willa 
put her arms around me and pillowed my 
head on her breast. Her gentle fingers 
stroked my hair, her voice was soft and 
comforting. I knew then for 
certain that she was the only girl for me 


fearfully. 


it down. 


Somehow. 


and the only I one I would ever love. 

Dad had left the store to Tommy, since 
he was the eldest, but my brother went 
wild without a father’s restraining influ- 
ence. He started drinking, and his reputa- 
tion as a ladies’ man was the talk of the 
town. He boasted so much about his con- 
quests with the girls that it was hard to 
tell how much of it was actually true. 


THE WAR spoiled all the plans I had 

laid so carefully. We held a hasty fam- 
ily council to decide what to do, since they 
were drafting all the young men in town. 
Since I was the youngest and the store 
was in Tommy’s name, we thought it best 
that Tommy should be the one to claim 
Mom as a dependent. Although I had my 
private doubts as to just how well Tommy 
would keep things going, I agreed to be 


the one to go into the army. 

What I hated most, of course, was leav- 
ing Willa. I felt it would be unfair for me 
to marry her before leaving—maybe not 
to come back—and yet I had all the nor- 
mal, healthy instincts for love and affec- 
tion. Willa sensed my predicament, and 
though she said nothing, it was soon ap- 
parent that she was waging a crucial in- 
ward battle. 

One Saturday night we sat on our front 
porch, not talking much. Willa’s head was 
cradled on my shoulder and I breathed the 
clean, fresh scent of her hair. | felt strange 
new stirrings inside me and I learned what 
it was to be a man—a man bursting with 
primitive that would not be 
denied. 

And somehow, my customary shyness 
with women was gone. I was due to be 
drafted any day now. I might never see 
Willa again, might never know the secret 
of her young and pulse-stirring woman- 
hood. The thought of leaving the one girl 
I had ever really cared about was too much. 
“T love you, honey!” I blurted out, and my 
voice was unexpectedly loud and hoarse 
with emotion. 

“Oh, Ray. I’d hoped you’d say that be- 
fore you left,” Willa said. She snuggled 
up closer to me. “I love you too, Ray!” 

“Of course, I don’t know all the right 
words to say—like Tommy for instance,” I 
continued, uncertain how to put into words 
the disturbing mixture of tenderness. 

“Tommy does have a pretty smooth line,” 
she agreed. 

My heart 
mean—?” 

“Not me, silly!” Willa hastened to assure 
me. “But I’ve heard the girls talking.” 

We were silent for a moment, then I 
blurted out, “Suppose I asked you to do 
would you?” 

I—I don’t know what you 


passions 





skipped a beat. “You 


something, 

“Maybe. 
mean, Ray.” 

There was an undertone of excitement in 
her voice that spurred me on. “Meet me 
at the Barn tonight!” But the instant it 
was out, I was sorry I’d said it. The Barn 
was a large shed that had been abandoned 
long ago. There were no hotels or room- 
ing houses in our section of town and 
young couples who were daring enough 
often met there. I’d never been inside the 
place at night, although all the young fel- 
lows talked about what usually happened 
in the dark shadows of the unused building. 

“Oh, Ray. I couldn’t!” She pulled away 
from me and in the dimness, I could see 
her eyes widen. 

“I thought you said you loved me.” 

“I do. But that’s—well, I'm not one 
of those ‘V’ girls everybody talks about, 
using the war as an excuse for—well for 
doing everything. And with every Tom, 
Dick and Harry too!” 

In my heart I knew she was right. Id 
seen the young teenagers hanging around 
bars like their older sisters mooching 
drinks from servicemen and doing their 
“patriotic bit” for the war effort by offer- 
ing their “here today and gone tomorrow” 
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brand of love. And I was always thankful 
that I had such a clean, sweet girl as Willa. 

Yet, here I was begging her to be a “V” 
girl, to give herself to me completely, not 
knowing whether I’d ever come back from 
overseas. It didn’t make sense. But the 
powerful desire that had been unleashed 
within me blotted out all reason and I let 
myself be swept away by its terrific force. 
“Please darling.” I pleaded. “We're young 
—we haven't lived yet. In a little while 
T’ll be gone and who knows what will 
happen.” 

Willa didn’t say anything, but the con- 
flict that raged within her was mirrored in 
her face, more beautiful than ever in the 
soft moonlight. In my awkward, fumbling 
way, I made love to her, trying to transmit 
some of my passion to her. I felt her 
trembling in my arms. “Aren’t you my 
girl?” I whispered. 

“Of course, Ray!” 

“Well, then... ?” 

“Oh, darling, I don’t know what to say? 
I want to make you happy, but... .” 

I drew her close and our lips were locked 
in a spine-tingling kiss that tore down all 
her defenses. When I finally released her, 
I knew she’d meet me at The Barn and that 
together we'd discover the joy and pain of 
grown-up love... . 


WAS to meet Willa at the Bacn in five 

minutes, just long enough for me to stop 
by the store and check with Tommy. I had 
insisted that he begin handling the busi- 
ness, and Saturday was the one night the 
store stayed open late. But when I got 
there, Tommy was nowhere in sight. There 
was a crowd of customers jammed at the 
counter and Pete, the delivery boy, was 
doing his best to take care of them. 
“Where’s Tommy?” I asked, rolling up my 
sleeves to help him. 

“Are you kidding?” grinned Pete. mop- 
ping his face with the end of his apron. 

“Just took off, huh?” 

“Like a jackrabbit!” 

Impatiently, I worked until the rush was 
over. Business would fall off until closing 
time, I knew. so I left Pete in charge. I 
cursed Tommy for a lazy fool as I half 
walked, half ran to The Barn, afraid to 
hope that Willa had waited so long. I 
slowed to a walk as I approached the shed, 
all grey and black in the bright moonlight. 
Then I heard muffled voices as I crept 
nearer. | froze in my tracks as I recognized 
Willa’s voice. But who ...? Somehow 
I knew the answer to that one even before 
I heard Tommy say, “Why not, baby? Give 
me three good reasons.” 

“I’m Ray’s girl, you know that!” I 
heard Willa say in a burst of fury. “Don’t 
do that!” 

Tommy laughed. 
that way.” 

I heard them tumbling about on the hay- 
covered floor and my imagination ran riot. 
“If you don’t stop this minute, I’m going 
to tell Ray on you!” Willa threatened. 
“I’m not going to. ..!” Then her voice 
was muffled and my muscles tensed as I got 
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“Come on, don’t be 


all set to go charging in on them. I couldn’t 
let Tommy do that to Willa. Then the old 
fear, the cringing before my brother’s dom- 
ineering personality returned, sweeping 
over me like a hot flame and melting away 
all my good intentions. All sorts of wild 
visions of searching lips and intertwining 
arms raced through my brain. My arms 
went limp and my fists unclenched and I 
turned and ran off into the night. 

That night I lay tossing on my bed. and 
long after I had locked up the store and 
wandered home, I heard Tommy grope his 
way down the hall and fling himself into 
his bed. The next morning he was gone 
volunteered, said the note he left behind, 
because he was sick of the store. 

But the sudden relief I felt knowing he 
was gone, vanished when I remembered 
that awful night before. “Now we can get 
married!” Willa said happily. when I told 
her it meant I would not be drafted. I 
searched her face for some hint, some trace 
of shame or remorse at what had occurred, 
but there was her lovely face wreathed in 
a smile that was like a mask to me. At that 
moment, I hated her with all my heart, but 
by now, playing second fiddle to Tommy 
had become a habit with me. 

So I married her, once again in my life 
cursing my brother because I was covering 
up for one of his many indiscretions. In 
a small town like ours, a “fallen woman” 
or an unwed mother was a social outcast 
even at the height of patriotic spirit. On 
our wedding night. I was swept away by 
a crazy mixture of passion and a desire for 
revenge and yielded unreservedly to Willa’s 
maddening charms. But after that brief 
venture into love and passion, I avoided 
intimate contact with my wife. After all, 
I reminded myself bitterly. ’'m just giving 
my brother’s child a name. And at mo- 
ments like that I hated myself almost as 
much as [| hated him. 

Little Tommy arrived on schedule, and I 
had to bite my tongue every time well- 
meaning visitors remarked that he looked 
“just like his father.” Willa wanted to 
name him after me, but I refused to change 
my mind. He’d be called Tommy, after his 
grandfather—and his father. 

Despite myself. I came to love little Tom- 
my more than I ever dreamed I could, but 
continued to 
Willa on “business,” “tiredness.” and made 
up other excuses when necessary. But 
there were nights when the longing for 
Willa, lying still and quiet in the bed next 
to mine, grew so intense that I would get 


blame my coolness toward 


up. dress. and rush out of the house seek- 
ing relief from brisk walks through the 
lonely darkness. If my wife had any suspi- 
cions what it was all about she gave no 
indication. 

At long last the war was over, but Tom- 
my’s return, for which I had been bracing 
myself, did not take place right away. We'd 
get postcards with “wish you were here” 
messages from all over the world, and no 
one could guess where he’d turn up next. 
When it finally did happen. his homecom- 
ing was nothing like I had planned. “Here’s 


your store, your wife, and your kid,” I told 
myself I’d say. “Good luck and goodbye!” 
Then Id storm out of the house and out oj 
their lives forever. 

But one night after I’d closed the store | 
went home for supper and found Tommy 
there, sitting with Mom and Willa in the 
parlor. Little Tommy, now a youngster 
of five, sat on Tommy’s lap, pulling at the 
mustache he had grown during his absence, 
And suddenly it hit me—I had Missed g 
lot by neglecting the boy. Whether be 
was my son or not, I had deprived him— 
and myself—of a wonderful companionship 
that helped make my life even more empty 
than my aloofness toward Willa. ‘ 

Now, as I watched little Tommy playing 
with someone who was a complete stranger 
to him, I felt a pang of envy. “Okay Tom. 
my,” I said brusquely, “You’ve said helly 
to your uncle, now you'd better run off tp 
bed. Uncle Tommy and I have a lot tp 
talk about.” 

Willa immediately protested. “Please. 
Ray,” she pleaded. “Let him stay up a little 
longer. He’s having more fun than—” She 
stopped, sensing she was about to say 
something that would irritate me more, 

Tommy broke in with his easy drawl, 
“Sure, Ray, it won’t hurt him to miss a 
little sleep. If you ask me. . .-.” 

“Nobody’s asking you!” I shot back, 
Then to cover up for my bad manners, | 
added rather shamefacedly, “I guess he 
ean stay. After all, this is a special occas. 
sion.” 

We sat up late that night listening to the 
tales Tommy had to tell of his hitch in the 
army and of the strange lands he had 
visited before returning home. Even I was 
fascinated by his yarns, and little Tommy 
sat wide-eyed through it all. 

“Well, it’s just like old times,” I laughed 
bitterly as finally Willa and I prepared for 


bed. “Tommy’s sure hogging the spot- 
light.” I shot a glance at Willa as she sat 


before the mirror combing her hair. “I 
guess you're glad to see him,” I probed. 

“Why of course! Aren’t you?” 

I didn’t reply, but all that night I tossed 
on my bed recalling how little Tommy's 
face lighted up every time my brother had 
spoken to him, while through my _ brain 
raced the old doubts and fears. 

Of course, I didn’t get a chance that first 
night to talk privately with Tommy, but I 
resolved to have a showdown as soon as 
possible. But I had forgotten what a gad- 
about he could be. He was still the same 
old Tommy and we rarely saw him except 
at meal times, and when he played with 
little Tommy. Each time I saw them wres 
tling together or pouring over a comic book, 
I resented Tomiay that much more. I found 
myself wanting to compete with Tommy 
for the child’s attention. 

Willa, too, appeared gayer than Id ever 
known her, but I didn’t know then that it 
was only because little Tommy had a com- 
panion now. My suspicious mind harbored 
all sorts of twisted notions. I was torn be- 
tween a desire to win little Tommy over 
as completely as Tommy had and my grim 
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jetermination to send them all packing— 
Tommy, Willa, and their son... . 


TOW, as I left the house feeling ashamed 
N for the angry words I'd shouted at my 
nother, and almost hating Tommy for caus- 
ing the argument, I made up my mind to 
have it out with him the next day. As 
ysual, Tommy was out gallivanting around 
yith some girl and I knew he wouldn't be 
home until early morning. But I was de- 
termined to get him alone and settle the 
whole affair. 

However. I’d forgotten the family picnic 
Yom and Willa had planned. The next 
day we were spre -ading our blankets along 
the bank of the river that skirted the town 
and I still hadn’t been able to get Tommy 
He and little Tommy were playing 


aside. 
along the river bank 


“owboy and Indian” 
while I sat brooding. 
Willa came over to me and rubbed the 
back of my ear. “There’s something on 
your mind, Ray. What is it?” 
' “It’s nothing,” I replied curtly. 
“Something’s wrong,” insisted, 
known it—felt it almost since we married. 
You’ve been taking it out on little Tommy 
and me, and now you seem to resent it 
when someone else shows a little kindness.” 
“Forget it!” I raged. “If you can’t fig- 
ure out—" 
Just then a blood chilling scream pierced 
the air. 
“The baby, Ray!” 
hurt!” 
Frantically we rushed to the edge of the 
river. There was a sheer drop to a narrow 
ledge about 10 feet below. Tommy lay 
ona stone shelf a few inches from the swift 
current, his left leg twisted under him at a 
crazy angle. Little Tommy was nowhere 
in sight. “The river!” Willa screamed. 
“Ray. Tommy’s fallen into the river!” 
Swiftly I ripped off my shoes and dove 
into the water, taking care to aim for a spot 
far enough out to avoid any rocks under 
the surface. Three times I fought my way 
down into the murky depths, straining my 
And each time I 


she “T’ve 


Willa shouted. “He’s 


eyes for some movement. 
my lungs 
but with 
Then 


was forced to swim to the surface, 
fairly bursting. I was tiring fast, 
a superhuman effort I tried again. 
Isaw him. Little Tommy was lying face 
down on the gravel of the river bed. I 
managed to get my weary arms under his 
waist and carry him to the surface. A few 
moments later I had dragged him on the 
grass and was trying to pump the water out 
of him. 

I don’t know how long I worked, rhyth- 
mically pressing, then releasing his ribs. 
Help arrived and someone pulled me off 
in order to continue the artificial respira- 
tion, and I fell back on the ground drag- 





grim 


Finally, I re- 


r to see 


ging in air in huge gasps. 
gained my strength and went ove 
how Tommy was doing. He was biting his 
lips in pain, but managed to tell what had 


happened, how little Tommy had run too 


close to the edge and had fallen over be- 
fore Tommy could reach him. Tommy 
had lost his balance and broken his leg 
when he hit the ledge below. 


I comforted him, 
brother than 


Tommy,” 
with my 


“Tt’s all right, 
feeling a closer tie 
ever before. 

“How’s my pal?” 
pain-twisted lips. 

“He’s—your son is all right,” I told him. 

He stared at me incredulously. “My 
son?” He raised himself up on one elbow. 
“Have you blown your top?” 

It was out now, and suddenly I blurted 
out my pent-up anger, the fear and remorse 
that had plagued me Tommy 
flinched as I described that night at The 
Barn, but I kept talking until I had fin- 
ished. 

“And all these years you thonght that 
Willa and I—” he spoke haltingly as if 
trying to absorb the meaning of my words. 


Tommy asked through 


for years. 


He seemed to have forgotten his pain. “You 
must have left a minute too soon that 
night,” he continued earnestly, “otherwise 


you would have seen me run out of that 
place with the marks of Willa’s fingernails 
all over my face.” He grimaced. “Hell 
yes, it was a blow to my pride that I didn’t 
have my way like with most girls.” Tommy 
clutched my shoulder in a vise-like grip as 
I knelt beside him. “I swear to you that 
there was nothing between Willa and me— 
ever!” 

His eyes burned steadily into mine and 
I knew then he was telling the truth. “Did 
you ask Willa about it?” he asked. And it 
was then I realized what a bigoted fool 
I had been. A coward, At least I 
could have talked it over with my wife— 
given her the benefit of the doubt. But in 
my self-righteous anger, I'd condemned her 
on flimsy evidence that wouldn’t convict a 


too. 


common criminal. 
I made my way back to where little Tom- 


my lay. so still and small. while a high- 
way patrolman worked over him. How 
could I ever make it all up to him? Willa 


took my hand, squeezing it hard and we 
stood there silently. Finally we heard a 
gasp. and I could see his eyes flutter open. 
Slowly they focused on Willa and me and 
I bent down to 


his lips moved weakly. 
“Daddy—” he 


hear what he was saying. 
whispered. “Daddy... .” 

My heart raced wildly and the tears that 
filled my eyes began to brim over. Gently 
I placed a hand on little Tommy’s head. 
“Tt’s all right.” I soothed, smiling down at 
“You're going to be all right—son!” 


THE END 


him. 
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The 
Savoy 


(Continued from Page 13 


Allan, I 


cut in. “She’s not really hincty. 
want you to meet my friend, Freda.” When 
the introductions were over, I, who had 
resigned myself to being a_ wallflower, 
found myself dipping and twirling around 
the hall in Allan’s arms. Despite my in- 
hibitions and usual clumsiness, I was fol- 
lowing his lead like a professional dancer. 
We didn’t talk, but I learned why girls like 
\lma could work a full eight-hour day, 
then spend the rest of the night dancing. 
It gave you a lift; a thrilling, exhilarating 
feeling that was not only good for the 
spirits but proved to be a tonic for a tired 
body. 

Between Allan introduced me to 
Hawkins and the other men in the band, all 
of whom he seemed to know well. When 
we finally got a chance to talk I goy the sur- 
prise of my life when I discovered that 
\llan was neither a scatter-brained jitter- 
bug nor a dancehall “You're an 
amazing person,” I remarked after he told 
me of his work as an arranger for some of 
ie small, but fairly well-known bands. He 
flashed the smile that had already captured 
me. “I just like to dance,” he explained. 
“Being around musicians so much gives 


sets, 


wolf. 


t 





me a chance to cut a lot of rug.” 

That night after Allan took me home, 
lropping Alma first. I found myself trying 
to think calmly about this new friend whose 
personality had virtually overwhelmed me. 
He was a strange mixture of contrasts, with 
evidences of his excellent musical training 
constantly cropping up in his jive talk. 


\\ E HAD made a date to go to a big 
dance at the Golden Gate Ballroom 
that weekend and my work at the store 
was sheer drudgery as I impatiently waited 
for that night to come. After a day or two 
of sulking, Alma apparently got used to 
the obvious fact that Allan preferred me to 
her and began speaking to me again. “Just 
don’t go getting any ideas,” she warned as 
we rode uptown in the subway that night. 
The trouble is that 
a couple dozen other women think so too.” 

“What of it, Alma? When—if he ever 
gets married and settles down, itll be with 


“Allan’s a sweet guy. 


one woman.” 

“Wanna bet? Why, Allan would just up 
and die if he didn’t have a bunch of dames 
making a big fuss over him. And we’re 
wacky enough to do it—me included!” 

But her words fell on deaf ears. I was 
rocking with the swaying subway and visu- 
alized myself in Allan’s arms with the mu- 
sic sweet, the lights low and the mood one 
if love and romance. 

The evening had barely begun when I 
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realized with sinking heart that Alma had 
been only too right. I was soon back in 
my lonely role of wall flower, while Allan 
flitted from one partner to the next. Every 
now and then he’d dance past and I'd see 
his lips silently forming the words, “How’re 
you doing, baby?” Then he’d flash that 
fabulous smile of his and vanish into the 
crowd. 

I was more unhappy and lonely than I’d 
ever been and when the miserable evening 
was finally over, I was almost at the point 
of tears. “You're quite a popular person,” 
I observed as Allan drove down Lenox Ave- 
nue. His answer told me I hadn’t succeeded 
in keeping the bitterness I felt out of my 
voice. 

“Jealous?” he asked, giving me a side- 
long glance. 

“Of course not!” 
“Why should I be?” 


“That’s the girl!” he said, reaching for 


I replied indignantly. 


my hand on the seat beside him. His touch 
sent a quiver through me but I[ let my hand 
lay limp in his palm. “You’ve got the 
right idea, Freda. That’s what I like about 
you—one of the things, anyway.” 

“Oh, are there others?” I asked archily. 

Allan eased the car into the _ traffic 
headed through Central Park. “Of course 
there are. You're a very beautiful girl,” 
he added, more serious than I had ever seen 
him. “You’re not like those frantic chicks 
up and down 125th street.” 

“T think I'd rather be like them.” I ob- 
“At least I might spend a little 
dancing. I mean,” I 


served. 
more time with you 
hastily added. feeling self-conscious that I 
had revealed my feelings to him. 

“All that doesn’t mean a thing. On the 
level, Freda, I never met a girl like you. 
Sure, I like to jive around a lot. but it 
doesn’t mean anything. If—when I settle 
down, it'll be with a girl like you.” 

My heart soared higher than the moon, 
balanced on the tips of the Manhattan 
towers, at his words and I squeezed his 
hand. From then on, we spent quite a 
bit of time together. Alma was amazed. 
“T can’t believe it, but you did it, baby!” 
she remarked one day at lunch. 


“What do you mean?” I asked inno- 
cently. 
“You know darn well what I mean! You 


just landed the biggest playboy in Harlem, 
that’s all.” 

“At heart he’s a 
Alma.” I told her. 
settling down.” 

“Well, more power to you, kid. But when 
you two walk down that aisle, there'll be 
many a broken heart on 125th street!” 

She was right on one count—Allan and 


very serious person, 


“He’s even mentioned 


I did get married. just a few short months 
after we first met. But she was all wrong 
on the other. There was no need for my 
husband’s_ former 
mourn, for within a couple of weeks after 
our honeymoon. he was right back to his 
old haunts. I was still the shy little wall- 
flower, only now I did my sitting and wait- 
ing at home. 

“Just because a man goes out now and 


dancing partners to 


then doesn’t mean he’s not happily may. 
ried,” Allan explained one night as he 
dressed to go out. I had hesitated bringing 
up the subject and it took a lot of courage, 
mingled with my desperation to mention jt 
Even so, there was so much I couldn’t tel] 
him—the long tortured night I lay awake 
waiting for the sound of his key in the 
door; the sharp pangs of jealousy tha 
knifed through me whenever he smiled that 
special way at another woman; the tor. 
menting doubts of my ability to hold him jn 
the face of such competition. These things | 
kept deep in my heart where they smoldered 
and festered until at times I felt I would 
explode if some of the pressure were not 
relieved. 


NJ OW, with his coat half on and his hat 
se on the back of his head. Allan came 
over and aimed a kiss at my lips. I twisted 
my head and it landed on my cheek. He 
seemed not to noticed. “Look, baby, 
youre the one I married. You’re the one 
I come home to every night.” 

In the pocket of my housecoat I clutched 
a large linen handkerchief. The balled up 
cloth was like a live coal in my hand, 
“Yes. you come home to me—after this!” 
I said. pulling out his handkerchief with 
the tell-tale crimson smudges soiling it. 

Allan’s smile flickered momentarily and 
he gave a short laugh. “Just lipstick. Freda. 
I happened to—” 

“T don’t want to hear it!” I snapped. 

He took my by the arms and looked down 
into my face. “Hey, what gives?” he 
scolded gently. I tried to twist out of his 
arms. “No, you’ve got to listen.” Allan 
insisted firmly. “I was down at Birdland 
and ran into an old—someone I used to 
know. Just a friend, that’s all. Well, she 
was kinda high and before I could stop 
her she’d grabbed the handkerchief out of 
my pocket and when I got it back it was all 
smeared up.” 

“So you bring it home for me to wash 
out her lipstick!” I lashed back. “I may 
be a square compared to some of your old 
flames—or current ones—but I’m not that 
dumb. I know how men get lipstick on 
their handkerchiefs and their shirt collars. 
Don’t try to—” 

The smile had left his face now and he 
forced me down on the couch. I was nearly 
hysterical, all the pentup anger inside me 
pouring out in a violent stream. “Now 
calm down and listen!” Allan shouted. His 


‘voice softened and he stroked my _ hair. 


“When we got married we promised not to 
let little things like this mess up our lives. 
You may think you know what happened, 
but it was exactly like I told you. You 
didn’t see me do anything wrong. so—” 

“All right, Allan.” I said quietly. All 
the fury within me had subsided and I felt 
empty and drained inside. “I’m serry. I 
don’t want to act like just another suspi- 
cious housewife.” 

“That’s my baby! Tell you what, we'll 
go out and do the town Friday night. Just 
you and I.” He gave me a lingering kiss 
that almost drove away the galling disap- 
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intment of having given in. But if I had 
any illusions that he would remain home 
that night. I was wrong. After it was all 
over he gave me a final pat on the shoul- 
der and strode out as jauntily as if nothing 
had happened. 

In the quiet loneliness of our apartment 
| suddenly realized that actually. nothing 
had happened. Allan was merely being 
himself. I was the one who was out of 
character. Wearily, I prepared for bed and 
after tossing about for a long time, finally 
drifted off to sleep murmuring, “—nothing 
you hear, only half of what you see 
Things continued that way for a 
time. One moment I was moody and down 
in the dumps and the next, Allan had 
laughed away my fears. kissed the wrinkles 
from my The part of his life I 
shared was wonderful, but it just a 
small part of Allan. I was completely cut 
of from his outside recreation, and while 
I knew that many times he was out with 
the boys. I also knew that there 
many others times when he was out charm- 


long 


brow. 
was 


were too 


ing some other woman. I realized now that 
these flirtatious episodes were necessary to 
him and I’d resigned myself. But always 
inthe back of my mind was the unanswered 
question of how far he allowed himself to 
carry them. .” . 

Then Allan got his big break. A new 
show was to open on Broadway and mu- 
sical director insisted that Allan be 
to arrange all the songs. The job came 
at,just the right time, fitted in with a plan 
I'd been nursing for several months. So 
one night, as Allan worked at the dining 
room table, huddled over a stack of manu- 
script paper. | put on my most persuasive 


used 


manner and said. “How about some coffee? 
You've been working steadily since dinner- 
time.” 

He looked’ up somewhat surprised. “You 
must be a mind reader. If it’s not too much 
trouble—” 

“No trouble at all. 
i's all fixed,” I told him proudly. 
ing out the coffee pot and a tray of sand- 
wiches. “How’s it going?” I asked, 
ing him the cream and sugar. 

“Not bad. not bad! I worked out a real 
gone arrangement on that love ballad— 
you know, where the guy tells the chick 
he’s got eyes for her.” He gave me a wink 
and added, “Like I have for you.” 

ignored this. ‘Really. Allan. I don’t 
see how you can work cramped up in this 
apartment. You need 
your work out. Maybe a room where 
could have your piano and everything right 
there.” 

“Hmm—be nice,” he mumbled, biting 
into a piece of cake. “But this isn’t too 
bad. I can—” Just then he reached for his 
cup but tipped the contents over onto his 
work. With a curse he grabbed for the 
cup, but the damage had been done. All 
the papers were sopping wet and useless. 
by right, baby.” he 
fully as I mopped up the puddles. 
to thing of it, if we’re ever 
out of the city the 


As a matter of fact, 
bring 


pass- 


a place to spread 
you 


said rue- 
“Come 


guess you're 


going to get 


way we used to talk 


about. now’s the time to do it.” 

“Well. I think we can arrange the finan- 
cial end of it.” I agreed cautiously. It was 
too close to let anything spoil it now. 

Allan became enthusiastic. “Sure! It'll 
take me at least a month to finish this show 
and out on Long Island I'd not only have 
the room to work, but it would be 
and—” He swept me into his arms. “ 
a house would give you a little more to do, 
huh, I know that must get pretty 
lonesome at times cooped up in this place. 
Out there, 
That’s a promise.” 


quiet 
I guess 


sugar? 


I'll spend more time at home. 


I rested my head against his chest and 
sighed with contentment. This was it. 
the moment I’d waited for so long. With a 


Allan’s work and 
my world would be 


home of own and 
later, perhaps. a baby. 
complete. I'd have my husband to myself, 
and the thought of not sharing him made 
me happier than I'd been in a long, long 


time. ... 


our 


UT EVEN the best laid plans get side- 
tracked. I soon discovered. After the 
first week or so. I had the house. fixed just 
about like I wanted it and looking 
forward to being able to spend some time 


was 


with Allan. But it wasn’t long before he 
was back in his old routine, except that 
now. since we lived so far out. he often 


He’d drag in the 
next morning into bed and 
sleep until late afternoon. Then he’d get 
up and work a while and by 10 or 11 was 
ready to go out again. 

To make matters worse, the show wasn’t 
first intimation I had 


stayed overnight in town. 


and stumble 


going too well. The 
that something was wrong was a phone 
call from the musical director. 
but Allan is still sleeping,” I told him. 


“Worked late, huh?” 


“Tm sorry, 


“Yes, I—I think so.” I lied into the 
phone. “Do you want to leave a message?” 
“Well. I know you can’t rush genius, but 


just remind him there’s more than one song 
in this show. My hands are tied until I 
get those arrangements.” 

“Tl tell him, and—I'll see that he stays 


on the job.” I promised. 


But it was easier said than done. Allan 
accused me of meddling every time I sug- 


gested he work instead of spending so 
much time in the streets. “I’m not a post 
officer clerk working from 8 to 5.” 
“You can’t just jump up and create some- 
thing out of thin air!” He ran a hand 
through his hair. “Don’t worry baby. The 
mood will hit me and I'll knock out the 
show You 
Absent-mindedly,. he 


he raved. 


just wait 
kissed me, 


“Now 


whole in one night. 
and see.” 
then gently shooed me out the door. 
run along and let me get started.” 

That phone call must have scared him 

little. for he began to work earnest. 
In a way, I was glad, 
of Allan because he’d lock himself in the 
music room and far into the night I’d hear 
him working out chords on the piano. 

So when my neighbor across the street 
one night, I de- 


Allan would 


but I saw even less 


invited us over for bridge 
cided to go alone, knowing 
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never sit still long enough for a rubber of 
bridge even if he had all the time in the 
world. I'd kept isolated until then, so I 
welcomed this chance to enjoy new ac- 
quaintances. 

The evening passed pleasantly enough 
and when it was time to go, Roger Hill, an 
engaging man of about 35 who had been 
my partner, offered to walk me home. “But 
it’s just across the street,” I protested as 
he followed me out the door. 

“T don’t want anybody to steal you,” he 
laughed. “Just want to make sure so you 
can be my partner next time.” 

We said goodnight at the door and I won- 
dered if Allan had noticed my escort. But 
he wasn’t even aware I'd been out and 
merely grunted when I told him about the 
enjoyable evening I'd had. And it had 
been an enjoyable one, I reflected as I lay 
awake unable to sleep that night. The com- 
petition, the pleasant company and the 
sense of accomplishment whenever I won 
gave me a real satisfaction. 

At the next session, I became so inter- 
ested in the game it was almost 3 o’clock 
in the morning when I noticed the time. I 
jumped up to go, and again, Roger insisted 
on seeing me home. I tried to get rid of 
him at the door, but he refused to leave. 
“T wouldn’t let you walk into that dark 
house alone,” he said solicitously. “There’s 
nobody home.” 

He was right. On the kitchen table I 
found a note from Allan explaining that 
he’d gone out for some fresh air. “I'd like 
to meet his husband of yours,” Roger said. 
“He must be a very busy fellow to let his 
wife spend her nights playing cards with 
a bunch of guys on the make.” 

His frankness flustered me, and I tried 
to hide my confusion as I began making 
a pot of coffee. “You, for instance?” I 
said lightly. 

"Vest" 

I knew I was on dangerous ground, but 
at the same time I found it rather exciting 
playing a game of flirting. “There are cer- 
tainly some beautiful girls in the bunch,” 
I said, fishing for the compliment I knew 
was coming. 

“T hadn’t noticed lately.” Roger said seri- 
ously. “Not since you started coming 
around.” 

I felt I'd better let the subject drop, so 
we went into the living room. After two 
cups of coffee, Allan still hadn’t returned, 
so I suggested that Roger leave. “You can 
meet Allan some other time.” 

“I’m not so sure I want to—now,” he 
said significantly. 

The next day, Allan said casually, “You 
must have had quite a time, last night. 
You certainly stayed long enough.” 

“T didn’t think you’d noticed,” I replied. 
“T got your note.” 

“Tt was 2 o’clock when I left.” 

I was silent, although I knew he was 
waiting for some sort of explanation. Sud- 
denly, I realized that overnight, our posi- 
tions had been reversed. Now he was the 
one who was watching the clock. He was 
the one who was wondering what I was do- 
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ing. perhaps even imagining scenes that 
caused little pangs of jealousy. 


S TIME went on, I became more and 
more wrapped up in my new-found 
recreation and friends. Allan noticed my 
usual lightheartedness and remarked about 
it. And it was always very late when I 
finally could tear myself away. so much like 
a mania had my love for the game become. 
“Are you sure you're just playing cards?” 
he asked irritably one morning. I nodded 
brightly, but still didn’t bother to elaborate. 
Then, one night as I prepared to go out, 
Allan confronted be, a peculiar look on his 
usually smiling face. “I hear you have 
some pretty wild times with your card- 
playing bunch of friends,” he grated. 

“You hear?” I repeated airily. 

“Yes. Things get around. you know. 
There’s a lot of talk in the neighborhood.” 

I raised my eyebrows. “But, darling, we 
don’t believe anything we hear. Remem- 
ber?” I gave his cheek a light pat as I 
swept out the door without giving him a 
chance to answer. But when I got across 
the street, Roger was the only player who 
had arrived. “Maybe they got their dates 
mixed,” I said. Roger shook his head. 
“No, there’s a special midnight show at the 
Apollo. They must have decided they’d 
rather go there than play cards.” 

“Well, I still want a good game of 
bridge,” I declared. “But—I guess I'll 
go back home.” 

“Tf you really want to play—” Roger be- 
gan. 

My eyes lighted up. “You know of a 
game somewhere? Then what are we wait- 
ing for?” 

We hurried out to his car and just as we 
drove off. I glanced at our house. I was 
certain I saw a quick movement of the cur- 
tains, as if someone had hastily drawn 
back, but I couldn’t be sure and soon for- 
got the incident. The game was in progress 
in a private room in a Harlem hotel, and 
although I was the only woman there, I 
was soon immersed in playing cards. 

The stakes per point were higher than 
I'd bet before, but Roger offered to pay 
any losses. “There won’t be.” I assured 
him. “I feel lucky tonight.” As time went 
on, I was practically swamped with atten- 
tion, more than ever before and I got a 
warm glow from their compliments on my 
technique. They sent down for food and 
drinks and it was turning out to be a won- 
derful evening. 

Finally. the game started breaking up 
after Roger and | had taken on and beaten 
all challengers and the other players be- 
gan leaving. When we were all alone. and 
even the fellow who lived there had gone 
out. I looked questioningly at Roger. He 
pretended to be busy pouring more drinks, 
forcing one into my hand. “About time we 
started back, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“There’s no hurry.” 

“The fellow who lives here—I forget his 
name—what about him?” I asked. 

Roger smiled mysteriously. “Jack’s gone 
for the night. He won’t be back.” 


“7” 

“Just you and me—baby.” From the 
look in his eyes, I realized for the first time 
that Roger had been waiting for this mo. 
ment since the first night we met. What 
a fool I’ve been! Ithought. It was stupid 
to let myself be maneuvered into such a 
position. Yet, I had to admit I was more 
than a little flattered. If only Allan could 
know that there was another man who was 
interested in me, who made me feel that 
only I could give him what he wanted, 

But, even though Allan had treated me 
shabbily, caused me endless nights of wor. 
ry, pain and loneliness, I knew I could 
never submit to another man out of spite, 
And certainly, as much as I liked Roger, 
I had never once thought of him in a 1p. 
mantic way. 

I watched him narrowly now, as he re. 
laxed on the bed, confident that this was 
his night. “Come here,” he invited, pat. 
ting the bed. I shook my head. “Relax, 
Freda. Let’s be grownup about this. Yoy 
know how I feel about you.” 

“And I like you, Roger,” I said, “but not 
that way.” 

He got up and came over to me. “Isn't 
it enough that all this time I’ve been eat. 
ing my heart out for you? I saw you 
weren't happy the first time we met. Why 
not?” 

“I’m married, Roger. You know that,” 

“Yes,” he sneered. “Married to a man 
who hardly knows you exist. When was 
the last time he told you how lovely you 
Made love to you—” 

Roger wobbled unsteadily on his feet, 
But he was not drunk and I knew he was 
determined to have his way. It was appar- 
ent he was in no mood for reasoning and 
it was useless to even think I could talk 
my way out. But there must be some 
way— 

“How about another drink?” I suggested, 
giving him a warm smile. 

“Now you're talking!” Roger filled our 
glasses again. My brain worked at top 
speed as I kept the conversation going, 
switching from one topic to another, all 
the time being careful not to drink as 
much as Roger did. 

My plan worked to perfection. Gradu 
ally, Roger’s eyelids began to droop and 
not long afterward, he slumped over on the 
bed, knocked out. It was only when I 
stood to go that the liquor I had consumed 
hit me like a sledgehammer and I plopped 
back into the armchair where I'd been 
sitting. I'll sit here for just another min 
ute, I promised myself, then [ll go. ... 


are? 


i WAS the jangling of the phone that 
awoke me. It was the room clerk. In 
an excited voice, he announced that a Mr. 
Allan Moore was on his way up. I glanced 
at my watch—it was 10 a.m. Roger was 
still on the bed, snoring heavily. Hastily, 
I brushed down my clothes. put on fresh 
makeup and walked out the door just as 
the elevator door slid open. 

Allan rushed toward me, his unshaven 
face glowering with rage. Quickly, I shut 
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the room door behind me and went to meet 
him. “Get out of my way!” he ordered, 
roughly shoving me to one side. I caught 
him just as he was about to bang on the 
door I had just come out. “Please, Allan!” 
| pleaded. “Don’t make a mess of every- 
thing.” 

Desperately, I tried to reason with him. 
finally, I asked, “Did you come down here 
to hit someone on the jaw, or to take me 
hme?” I gazed steadily into his red- 
rimmed eyes, not at all sure he wanted me 
home. 

Then all at once. the fight went out of 
him and his shoulders drooped wearily. 
“re you—are you all right?” he asked 


haltingly. 
“Of course, darling. Come on, let’s go 
home.” 


“lve been through hell. Freda. Won- 
dering if you were safe—afraid you might 
be—well, I was frantic when it got to be 
morning and you still weren't home. I 
guess I made a fool of myself, but I stormed 
across the street and demanded to know 
Finally, they told me you 


where you were. 
“with 


were here with—” his voice broke 





some man.” 

We were driving toward home now and 
tied as I was. I felt relaxed and calm 
inside. I began to talk, quietly, but with 
brutal frankness. listing all the things I’d 


sufered for so long. Allan listened silent- 


ly, his eyes glued to the road. By the time 
we reach home, I had finished. but Allan 
had given no hint of what his thoughts 
were. 

“Want a cup of coffee?” he suddenly 
asked. “I'll fix it.” he offered. I leaned 
back on the sofa. my eyes closed. my mind 
almost a complete blank. Finally, he 
brought me the hot coffee and we sipped 
in silence. Then, “Freda—what did hap- 
pen last night?” 

“Did anything happen?” I questioned. 
“Well—after all. a private hotel room 
And for some 
reason, you didn’t want me to go in—don't 

forget, I’ve been around, and—” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“What 


adds up to only one thing. 


you were there all night. 


a situation like that 
With my own 


I mean is- 


eyes i 

My fingers pressed his 
“Only half of what we see.” I said gently. 
My hand caressed his stubbled jaw and for 
a long. uncertain moment. Allan stared at 
me. Then. the hurt seemed to fade from 
his eyes and my heart soared on wings of 
joy. “Do you want to kiss me?” I asked. 
offering him my lips. And it was from his 
lips. tender at first, then hard and passion- 
ate. that I got my answer and I know for 
certain that from then on, Allan would be 


against lips. 


mine. and mine alone. 


THE END 





Television Headache 


(Continued from Page 41) 


a week or two the mother ‘should have full 
knowledge of what programs are most in- 
teresting to her children and should be able 
to do something about seeing that sched- 
ules are so arranged that the child will not 
be deprived of his rights as an individual 
(and we must always consider a child as 
an individual with certain rights) to enjoy 
the programs which he wants to see and 
which are not violently harmful or undesir- 
able. At the same time the child must be 
taught to respect the rights of others and 
the child who begins to throw temper tan- 
trums because the entire family will not 
allow his program when there is something 
the others wish to see should be handled 
the same as any child who throws tantrums 
for selfish reasons. 

As a general rule one will have little 
trouble with children under three years of 
age. During this period most children can 
take television or leave it alone. They love 
variety and are constantly on the go, watch- 
ing the screen for a few minutes, playing 
with blocks, looking at picture books and 
then perhaps back to the television set 
again. They seldom seem to want to watch 
a program completely through and it is 
rarely difficult to get them away from the 
But after 
three the problem becomes more difficult. 
Tied in with the fact that many children 
at that age can follow a program with un- 


screen for meals and bedtimes. 


derstanding is the complicating factor that 
most children between three and five de- 
velop a spirit of rebellion and are much 
more prone to answer with an emphatic 
“No” when asked to do something. These 
are the children who will have to be han- 
dled firmly and it may be that some dis- 
ciplinary action will have to be taken in 
order to keep peace in the family. 

Children should never be allowed to dash 
away from a half-finished meal in order to 
watch television. If it turns out that meal 
times and a favorite program are scheduled 
for the same hour it will do no harm to 
shift the meal a half hour earlier or later. 
But this should not constant 
practice for children need food at regular 
hours and many lose their appetites once 
their peak hunger period has passed. Nap 
times can also be shifted a half hour either 
way without too much trouble. Only on 
rare occasions should children be allowed 
to remain up late in watch a 
program and this permission should be 
given as a treat and not as something that 
a child learns to expect. 

With the use of good common sense and 
an understanding of children, no family 


become a 


order to 


should have trouble with television very 
long. There will probably be a short 


period of adjustment but after that things 
should run smoothly. If you already have 
a set and find that after several 
months the family routine is complete er- 
ratic it is time something is done about it. 
Start in right away to make sure that your 
family can control television rather than 
having television control you. 


even 
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Desire 

Was 

My 

Downfall 
(Continued from Page 21) 

hadn’t because I was afraid—afraid he’d 


find out—that we—had a son! 
I got to my feet and tore out of the house, 





into the merciful darkness. 

Could I ever go back into that house— 
face Tom—tell him the truth? Could I 
remind him that he, too, shared in the re- 
sponsibility of what happened? Could I 
remind him that it all was the result— 
even this new heartbreak—of that one eve- 
ning he had come home from camp, the 
evening when the moments in his arms were 
more precious to us than life itself? 

We'd been as good as engaged for nearly 
three years before Tom went into service 
but the utter hopelessness of marriage was 
ever before us. There was Tom’s respon- 
sibility: two school-age younger brothers 
to look after due to the fact his Dad’s in- 
come was never dependable. With me, my 
mother was ill. I had to support her, and 
in addition she had exacted the promise 
from me when Dad died, that I’d not marry 
as long as she lived. 

Then Tom went into service. His family 
had to learn to do without him. And so 
did I—there was no one to whom I could 
turn for solace, and for hope. Our dream 
of marriage lay beyond the day he would 
return from war. 

And when he came back on leave, the 
terrible hunger we had for each other, 
seemed to have grown beyond endurance, 
and to be in his arms for even a short while 
was ecstasy beyond anything I’d known. 

I couldn’t go out with Tom, to show him 
off, although I thought I’d burst with pride 
he was so fine looking in his uniform. After 
my day’s teaching I always stayed in to 
look after Mother. There was no time for 
anything else. And even when Tom got 
home, resplendent in his uniform, I could 
not go out with him. He had to content 
himself to take the few hours I could steal 
from Mother’s incessant demands for at- 
tention. 

Tom understood. He was patient. “It 
won’t always be this way—” he whispered 
as he reached for me when I’d come from 
upstairs after ministering to Mother. 

And as he drew me down to the shabby 
old divan, holding both my hands in his, 
telling me of his new life in the army, I 
drank in word, and thanked God 
silently, to have such a man to call mine. 
He showed no signs of being restive. He 
had not played around with other girls and 
What more can 


every 


he was waiting for me. 
any woman ever have? 
When Tom’s kisses were fervent, when 
they burned like fire on my lips that night, 
{ did not try to push him away. I could 


iQ 





not. I had so little to give Tom, so little 
and he was so patient. 

It was not until Tom’s arms relaxed and 
I felt myself freed that I came to a startled 
realization. “Tom, Tom—oh—” I sobbed. 

“Darling, don’t—I know you didn’t in- 
tend it should happen any more than I did— 
but we couldn’t help it.” 

We sat there talking. quietly, and Tom 
insisted that the next day, he’d scout 
around, borrow a car. find a place some 
distance away. where we could be secretly 
married. My problem was to arrange to 
get out for several hours. 

No new dress. no flowers, none of the 
didn’t even try to 
A simple 


bridal trimmings—we 
work such things into our plans. 
ceremony was all we wanted more than 
anything else—simply to be married 
quietly so Mother would have nothing to 
upset her. She need not know—ever. 

But I had to have the doctor the next 
morning on an emergency call. I dared 
not leave mother that day. and when Tom 
phoned, my voice was listless. 

“Darling. I’ve got things arranged—you 
make arrangements—” 

“Tom—” I broke down crying. 

We still hoped to get married before 
Tom’s leave was up but he was recalled un- 
expectedly. I didn’t even see him off. I 
couldn’t leave Mother a solitary moment. 

Tom was unhappy about it but he ac- 
cepted it as he had come to accept the 
many problems we seemed to have in those 


days. 


(THERE WERE notes from Tom along the 

way. then silence. But not until he’d 
been gone over a week did Mother improve 
greatly. Tom, of course, left with the idea 
of trying to get a leave as soon as he could 
and get married then. But it wasn’t long 
after that a ship was sunk in the Pacific 
waters, and I knew instinctively that Tom 
was on that ship. The newspapers blared 
forth the news that none had survived. My 
heart sank with the news. 

Day by day, no word. Mother couldn’t 
understand my desolation. 

I was facing a problem. I could share 
with no one. I had been to old Dr. Leslie. 
Yes, I was to have a baby—Tom’s baby! 

But I had to go on teaching. I talked to 
Mother and told her, that I could not have 
my teaching job unless I went into the city 
to summer school. Thank God. our little 
city was big enough so that my story could 
be imposed upon Mother without anyone 
telling her it was a lie. 

I went away as soon as school was out. I 
wrote Mother daily letters from the city. 
telling her of the courses I was studying. 
That my courses consisted of books from 
the public library. she did not guess. That 
I often drank a bottle of milk and ate fruit 
in my room for the day’s meals she did not 
know either. 

The days went by, one by one, like the 
tolling of a heavy death bell. A baby was 
to be born—the most important thing in 
any woman’s life—a baby as the result of 
the happiest moments I’d ever known—and 


yet it was now but a heartache to me, 

I visited the institution where my doctor 
had sent me. I placed myself in their 
hands. I had to make a decision. If I were 
to keep the baby, I must tell them. Other. 
wise, when he was born, I was not to see 
him ever again—Tom’s baby! 

If I kept him, I would be an ostracized 
member of society. I would have to give 
up my teaching—my only way to ear 
enough money to support Mother and me— 
and the baby. 

I had to work. My first obligation was to 
Mother—my helpless Mother. Without a 
job I could not keep either my Mother or 
my baby. It was no use. Anyway I turned 
it over, it came out the same. I was beaten, 

If only Tom knew the nights when | 
walked the floor of my cheap, shoddy room, 
lonely and frantic with worry. If he could 
know the price of that decision. If he could 
know how I prayed for a last minute word 
about him, that I might be saved from mak. 
ing the kind of decision I made but there 
was none. A wall of silence—black silence 
against which I beat my head. 

And then came the August night when | 
knew the moment had come. And as the pains 
hore down, there was a paper put before 
me—lI had to sign. I had to make my deci- 
sion. And I gave him up before he was 
born—for his sake, for my Mother’s, for 
Tom’s—and my own sake. 

The hot, dusty days passed somehow as 
I lay in that bed and a merciful numbness 
seemed to settle upon me. Nothing mattered 
now. It didn’t seem as if I would ever again 
feel anything, pain, sorrow or despair. Not 
even the kindness of the doctors and nurses 
mattered. 


I GAVE away Tom’s baby—his son—the 

little fellow we spent all our married 
life wanting—and for which Tom was now 
going to divorce me. 

When I got home, haggard and worn, 
Mother was glad to see me. I was soon 
back to the routine of caring for her, then 
teaching. I dared not think ahead one 
week. I lived but one hour at a time, and 
somehow, got through the days until the ray 
of light peeped through. There was word 
of Tom—he had been rescued. Hospi: 
talized—but alive. 

The weeks went by, the months, and one 
day Tom was really home. While I ached 
to see him, yet I flinched from it too. It 
was hard for him to understand the change 
in me, the reserve, the uncertainty. but he 
put it down to shock because I had believed 
him dead. 

Mother died shortly after Tom returned. 
There were weeks of anxiety preceding 
her death. Then it was over, and the dulling 
weariness that follows such things was 
upon me. 

Tom began reminding me of our new 
freedom. He was free of his responsibili- 
ties, and I of mine, and we were ready for 
marriage. Tom was getting settled in a 
real estate business that started out as a 
partnership affair, but now was to be his 


alone. He had some extra money he'd 
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saved while in service. It was the right 
time. “Besides,” he reminded me, “we'll 
need to start our family.” We were both 


nearly 26 then. 

I never dreamed then, that anything had 
gone wrong with me, that it might be im- 
possible for me to give Tom children. They 
had said nothing at the place where I'd 
been, where our own baby had been normal 
and wonderful. If they knew, perhaps my 
indifference made them realize it wouldn't 
matter to me. Now it did matter. 

Once in our own little home I began to 
plan. The days, the weeks went by. and 
till there was no sign. Tom talked of my 
going to a doctor, hinted, then insisted on 
it. but I put it off, laughing at him, saying 
I was healthy, 


nonsense, because 


it was 
normal, and in time it would be all right. 
[| didn’t go to the doctor because I was 


afraid. afraid he’d see that I once had had 
achild, and that he’d tell Tom. How could 
I make Tom understand what I'd done— 
Tom who wanted a son more than he 
wanted anything in the world? 

For a time I pretended to be frightened 
by child bearing and this angered Tom. 
He pleaded harder. He reminded me there 
was little risk these days with the fine 
medical aid there was available to every- 
one. 

I day-dreamed about some day 
our own son, and he’d become ours. 

Tom had come to a point where he be- 
lieved I was a coward, one who would not 
make sacrifices at all, take no risks for 
him, for the love we shared. And as a 
result he felt justified in seeking someone, 
who would prove her love by doing this 


finding 


for him. 

I never dreamed Tom would consider 
forsaking me and yet I could not blame 
him. 

I had come to the place where I had to 
lose. There was no other way. He may 
as well know that I was not willfully with- 
holding—that my love for him was as it had 
been. It was only that I had failed him— 
in my lack of faith—faith in the future 
when all looked black. I wouldn’t ex- 
pect him to understand entirely, but if he 
could to some extent it would comfort me. 

I turned back and slowly walked into the 


house. Tom was in the living room, wait- 
ing for me to return, sitting in the semi- 


He did not speak as I came in. 
I stood uncertainly for a moment then 
said, “Tom—Tom, I must tell you some- 
thing before we part. I love you and I did 
try —I did have a child — your child— 


darkness. 


only—” 

I thought perhaps he thought I had gone 
mad and out of desperation I was telling 
him a lie. I to repeat the words 
slowly. from the beginning. I told him the 
story. from that night we’d been together. 
And then I walked to the chair I'd been 
and sank into it. grasping the 


began 


sitting in. 
arms for support. 
make my decision as I did at the time— 
because I thought he was dead. It was the 
only protection I could give his son then. 

Finally. he spoke. “My God, Nora— 
Nora—my poor Nora—TI never dreamed—” 

He began to sob and and 
took me into his arms. 

“You faced 
comfort you in 
needs comfort beyond anything else 
Nora—my poor girl— 

“Can you ever forgive Tom—can 
you—I don’t want to live with the burden 
of your hate upon me the rest of my life, 


I repeated how I had to 


came to me 


without a soul to 
woman 
Nora, 


alone, 


the hour when a 





me, 


Try to forgive me—now can you see 
I was afraid 


-and it 


Tom. 
why I never went to a doctor. 
he’d say something to you, to me- 
would come out.” 

“Forgive you?” Tom’s voice was thick 
with “Nora, I’m the one who 
should beg for forgiveness. I failed you. I 
didn’t share my full responsibility. And I 
was trying to blame you. Nora, I should 
never have taken you that night—and left 
you. I believed because never said 
anything about it that it had been but an 
incident. No, Nora—all of this could have 
been averted if I had been stronger that 
night.” 

I was crying hard. 
touched me. He didn’t hate me. 
hating himself. 

Well, 
to a doctor and if that doesn’t help, Tom 
has consented to adopt a boy—one our 
lad’s age, then later, perhaps others. This 
little boy will have all the affection that 
has been pent up in our hearts for years, 


emotion. 


you 


He was so humble it 
He was 


Tom is not leaving me. I am going 


and we pray that someone else is giving our 
son the love and devotion we intend to give 


this boy. THE END 





Your Handwriting 


(Continued from Page 3) 


sensitive too. His stubbornness is shown 
by the wigwam stroke combinations as 
in his “‘t’s’ This writer 


would approach problems reasonably, 


’ 


and “d’s.” 
if these problems did not concern his 
personal life. He has a desire for per- 
fection and finds it difficult to com- 


promise. His 
affected by his idealistic and emotional 


imagination would be 


traits and this would tend to make him 


somewhat unreasonable. 
Look at the slant of your writing care- 


fully. 


important, 


The angle of its inclination is very 
It has to do with your outlet 
of emotions and affection. The direction 


of the slant indicates your attitude to- 


ward environment. There are _ three 
orms of slant: 1—Right, 2—Vertical., 
f f slant: 1—Right, 2—V 

3—Left or backward slant. The right 


slant indicates a leaning toward people; 
the vertical 
reserved attitude; the left or backward 


slant, a leaning away from people. 
5 , 


slant (standing erect), a 
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raise my spirits a trifle. And I was grate- 
ful for the way my former employer pat- 
ted my shoulder as I was leaving, and 
said, “Don’t get lost, Lena. Keep in touch 
with me. You never can tell what will hap- 
pen in this business. Today—nothing. To- 
morrow—who knows? I may take you to 
Paris after all... .” 


GOT a friendly reception in the agent’s 

office, too. He was very cordial, but this 
was not the attitude he had shown when 
he had come to Pittsburgh to see me. Then, 
he had been trying to persuade me to do 
something he wanted, and his manner had 
suggested that he understood what a diffi- 
cult time we have. Now, however, the situa- 
tion was reversed. I wanted something from 
him, and this gave him an opportunity to 
talk about his own difficulties. 

Negro talent was hard to sell, he indi- 
cated. He ran into all kinds of unpleasant- 
ness because he handled colored clients. 
Other white people made it very rough for 
him. When he walked down the street with 
a Negro client, passers-by would stare at 
him as though there were something wrong. 
The managers in cafes and theatres insinu- 
ated that there must be something peculiar 
about him because he was willing to rep- 
resent colored performers. They kept tell- 
ing him he was a fool—Negroes are no 
good, they’d say. Negroes are lazy, they get 
fresh with white women; they steal; 
they’re undependable. . . . And he’d have 
to listen to all this and swallow it. 

I could feel myself cringing as he re- 
peated these things. As an agent for Negro 
clients, he knew we had to be more reli- 
able than other performers in order to get 
jobs—we had to be more industrious, more 
sober, more careful in every way. He knew 
our men behaved no differently with women 
than white men do. He knew we had to be 
scrupulously honest in every way in order 
to get a job and hold it. And yet he told 
me these stories as though, deep down in 
his heart, he believed them. . . . 

He’d tell me how he’d deny these slurs 
whenever he could get a word in edgewise, 
and that other white people laughed at 
him for his pains. And I got the feeling 
that he wanted me to compliment him for 
what he was dging. Apparently he expected 
to earn his living by representing Negroes 
and yet expected us to thank him for tak- 
ing our money! 

I could feel my resentment rising. Com- 
ing as I did from a home in which we had 
frequently discussed white people who 
think we are “strange” or “different,” I 
reacted instantly to this man’s inferences. 
ae 


I was grateful for his efforts on behalf of 
Negro performers and I appreciated the 
fact that things probably got a little un- 
pleasant for him, but why all this breast- 
beating? What was he leading up to? 
Was he telling me about his sufferings in 
order to let me down easy? Would he end 
by saying he couldn’t find me a job— 
didn’t want to handle me? 

I couldn’t let him do that! Much as it 
rubbed me the wrong way to hear him 
talk as though we were responsible for his 
troubles, I couldn’t let him refuse to help 
me. So I sat there uncomfortably. trying to 
nod “yes” and “no” sympathetically in the 
obvious places as he pursued the subject, 
showing with every word that though he 
saw a great deal of us. he didn’t know 
anything about us at all. While he was not 
accusing us. as he said managers and other 
white people did. he still thought us rather 
peculiar creatures and was doing us a great 
favor by consenting to represent us. 

Finally, to my enormous relief, he did 
get to the point. Just offhand, he didn’t 
know of any job for me, he said, but he 
would keep an eye out and do what he 
could. The moment anything came up into 
which he thought he could fit me, he would 
let me know. 

I left him the telephone number of the 
Y.W.C.A. and left, feeling anxious and con- 
fused. Mr. Leslie had said that if anyone 
knew where to find a job for me. this was 
the man. Nevertheless, I couldn’t just sit 
around and wait for him to call me. I'd 
have to fill my days, keep busy. do some 
job-hunting on my own, or I’d drive myself 
wild with worry. 

So I laid out a kind of schedule for my- 
self. In the morning I'd walk over to the 
Chok-Full-o-Nuts counter where I could get 
a-small orange juice and a cup of coffee 
for a nickel apiece. That killed a little 
time and kept my breakfast expenses down 
to a minimum. Then I'd go back to the 
“Y” and exercise in the gym for a while. 
That job I was going to get just might re- 
quire me to dance, and my muscles would 
have to be limbered up and in shape so I 
wouldn’t have to waste a day in prepara- 
tion. 

By then it would be late enough to find 
a telephone booth from which I could call 
for appointments with bandleaders or the 
owners of the Harlem clubs. And if I were 
lucky enough to get an appointment, I'd 
fill my day, racing from Fifth Avenue to 
Amsterdam, back to Lenox, then over to 
Broadway, trying to see whoever had prom- 
ised to see me, at the exact moment he was 
free. 

When there were no appointments, I'd 
walk unhappily through the crowded Har- 
lem streets, making my way up the dark, 
rickety stairs of tenement buildings to visit 
my old friends. And as I walked to ap- 
pointments to save that nickel fare, walked 
to visit my friends, ate nickel nutted cheese 
sandwiches for lunch so I wouldn’t have to 
spend one extra cent, I worried. I worried 
throughout the day and I worried in bed 
at night. 


I missed my children achingly and ago. 
nized over how they were getting along 
with only a neighbor to look after them, 
Were they all right? Babies get all kinds of 
sickness. What if one of them became fever. 
ish—got the croup or something! What jf 
they got measles? Unable to control my 
longing, I'd permit myself the luxury of q 
long-distance call to Pittsburgh only to hear 
my little Gail wail into the phone, “When 
are you coming home, Mommy?” Then [I'd 
hang up and cry. 

Meanwhile, the little money I had bor. 
rowed from my father was dwindling fast, 
no matter how carefully I hoarded it. And 
I still didn’t have a job or even a lead on 
one. My worry increased, began to turn 
to panic. 

And, as if to confuse me further, when 
I'd visit the girls I had known in my old 
jobs in the theatre, they’d lecture me: 

“Girl, you’re crazy—knocking yourself 
out looking for a job in this town. Go on 
home! You're married to a guy with a city 
job. Go on back there an’ let him take 
care of you.” 

“Sure. Don’t you know there’s no sense 
in leavin’ a man? If he leaves you. that’s 
different. Then maybe you can’t help your- 
self. But he didn’t walk out on you. Go on 
back where you belong before he changes 
the lock on that door!” 

“Listen, baby, you bein’ here don’t make 
no sense. Go back to Pittsburgh, hear? An’ 
if that man don’t support your two kids, 
take ‘im to court! That’s what courts are 
for!” 

I could only sigh hopelessly in answer. I 
didn’t want any entanglements. I didn’t 
want to fight my hsuband. I didn’t want to 
plot against him or hurt him or try to beat 
him out of anything. All I wanted to do 
was earn a living so I could support my 
children. Why couldn’t I find a job? New 
York was such a big city—the biggest city 
in the United States. It was full of places 
to work. With all those places, why couldn't 
I find one? 

The only one who seemed to think I was 
sure to land on my feet was Mama. I 
poured out my woes to her in letter after 
letter. In return, I'd get pages of warm 
encouragement reminding me that I had 
done very well before and that if I'd only 
keep on hunting, I'd find a place for my- 
self and do very well again. 

But it was beginning to seem as though 
there was no job for me—not even in Har- 
lem. Some of the club-owners who had 
taken time out to talk to me had said: 

“Lena Horne, huh? You're the girl sang 
with Sissle. Unh-unh, baby, you're not for 
us. I ain’t got a job, but even if I did, I 
couldn’t hire you. You wouldn't fit up 
here. The white folks come t’ Harlem look- 
in’ for a jungle. They want real low-down, 
wild stuff. That kinda jungle settin’ the 
Cotton Club usta have. You won’t fit in no 
jungle, baby. You’re an ingénue. An’ they 
won't go for no Negro ingénue in Harlem. 
You’re just wastin’ your time up here. 
Why’nt you go back to Sissle or one of 
them other bands?” 
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After I'd heard that advice a few times 
and found that none of the band-leaders 
were interested in hiring me either, I de- 
cided that I’d had enough warning. I was 


wasting my time and getting thinner and 
more haggard and more frustrated with 


every day. It was time I stopped hunting 
in Harlem—forgot all about this business 
and dancing—and looked for 
deep down in my heart, I 
the stage. 


of singing 
work on what, 
had always wanted: 

But there were no jobs for me in the pro- 
ducers’ offices on Broadway, either. I'd 
make my way to each one, hoping: “May- 
be this is the place maybe they'll like 
me here . . .” and find the reception room 
jammed with people. People who had ap- 
pointments and people who had come in 
to make who filled 
every chair in the place and overflowed in- 
to the hall and sometimes down the stairs, 


appointments. People 


waiting to see the producer. Surely, I 
thought, with all these people waiting to 


talk about a job, they must be casting 


here... . 
Then I’d wait my turn to get to the re- 


ceptionist. When she got to me, she’d 
glance up, shake her head and say, “Noth- 
ing today.” Or “Sorry, we’re not casting 
any colored shows this season.” Or, “Mr. 


Why don’t 


him?” 


—— is casting a colored show. 
you go over there and see 


There it was again. I was something 
special. Something different. For I had 
seen, as I waited, how she wrote other 
people’s names and addresses and tele- 


phone numbers, and perhaps a list of their 
credits—the parts they'd played. the shows 
they’d been in And I had heard 
her say in the pleasant tone she’d 
used to me, “I can give you an appoint- 
ment- Can 
you come 


on a card. 
same 


tomorrow at eleven. 
in then?” Oh, “Mr. isn't 
seeing anyone this week. I'll call you when 
we have something.” 


let’s see 


So again I'd turn away, trying to keep 
myself from biting my lip as I felt the eyes 
in the follow 
me. They were looking for jobs and I was 
looking for a job, but in my own heart I 
was sure they were thinking. “You ought to 
know better than to come here.” 

I'd walk out to the 
surprised eyes boring after me. 
make my way up Broadway. it 
and everything 


of everyone reception room 


feeling those 
And as I'd 
looked as 


belonged 


street, 


though everyone 
there- 


except me. For everything was 
white. The people in the big advertising 
signs and billboards were white. The faces 
on the movie signs were white. The cafe 
signs, the stores, the restaurants—they 


were all white. 

And when I got on the Fifth Avenue bus 
and climbed up on top, everything there 
was white, had 
been when I'd sung with the Sissle orches- 
tra. The bus would make its way out of the 
business district and up through the park. 
And there they'd be: the 
tels, the fine apartment buildings—all of 
them... white . . . white « WIE. «4: 

And then it began to funnel off. Past the 
Sixties, through the Seventies, on up the 


too. It was just the way 


magnificent ho- 
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Clear or green lenses. 
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LADIES’ GOLDEN GLAMOUR BOP-TOPS 
Gorgeous golden metallic design. Latest 
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hearts, for long hair attracts 
men. Scientific LONGAID 
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to scalp with the RICH OILS of LONGAID. 
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handling (total: $1.45). Money back if not 
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Eighties, and into the Nineties. The streets 
became shabbier, dirtier, more crowded. 
The houses looked older, fuller, more run- 
down. And then we were in Harlem where, 
on all sides, the stores, shops, restaurants, 
houses looked pinched and poor and ram- 
shackle. The faces in the street looked 
strained and haggard and worried and 
tired. And amidst the everlasting garbage 
pails heaped with refuse, the incredible 
number of dogs. and the cars that darted 
in and out, there were the children. Sup- 
pressed, melancholy-looking, hungry chil- 
dren no older than my own—playing in 
the gutter. The streets in themselves never 
failed to depress me. But the sight of those 
children sent a chill to. my heart. 


T WAS turning out exactly as my hus- 

band had warned. I didn’t like it in 
New York. 

Then as I'd climb off the bus and go fly- 
ing up the street to the Y, I’d keep my 
mind pounding to ward off the terror: I 
would find a job! I’d have to find a job. 
And when I did, I could find a nice place. 
I'd move to Brooklyn—go back to Chaun- 
cey Street—and then I'd like it... I would 
... 1 would.. a 

But I had been in Harlem several weeks. 
I had gone to everyone I’d ever known in 
the theatre, pleading for leads, but no one 
had known of anything for me. And I'd had 
no luck on my own. I had tried every place 
[ knew except the downtown clubs, and to 
get into them, I'd have to wait for the agent 
to find one which would put. on a colored 
performer. Clubs like that were few and 
far between, and the agent hadn’t called. 


I'd sit on my bed with my face in my 
hands—and worry and hate myself and 
wonder. All I wanted was a job. I wasn’t 
asking for anything impossible. There were 
jobs. People were working. And yet when 
I went to apply, there were all those com- 
plications which had nothing to do with 
whether I could act or dance or sing. There 
seemed to be nothing I could do about it 
except wait and pray I’d have some luck. 
Some people did have luck. Every now 
and then I’d hear about someone who’d 
gotten a job. It didn’t happen every day, 
but it happened often enough to make the 
rest of us who were pounding pavements 
think we ought to hang on—that there must 
be a chance for us, too.... : 

I had no idea of where my luck was to 
come from, however. By then I had given 
up all hope of hearing from the agent. The 
few times I'd tried to reach him by tele- 
phone, either the girl at the desk had said 
he was out, or he’d picked up the phone 
just long enough to tell me he hadn’t found 
anything for me yet. So I came to the con- 
clusion that he just didn’t want to be 
bothered with me. 

But that was where I miscalculated com- 
pletely. Like the handful of other agents 
who had built up a very lucrative business 
representing Negro talent, this man was 
very conscientious. I know today that, in 
fairness to them, I must give them credit 
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for seeing this matter of selling Negro per- 
formers as something more than just a way 
to make money. Perhaps it is because some 
of these men are members of minority 
groups themselves and, in one way or an- 
other, identify their own struggles with 
those of the colored acts they represent. 
Others were real pioneers in the attempt to 
place their clients where Negroes had never 
been employed before. They are, at least, 
entitled to some recognition for helping to 
establish a precedent which paved the way 
for other Negro acts. 

So, while I was doubting this man who 
represented me, he was probably figuring 
that since he had sold my services once, 
there was no reason why he could not do 
it again. At any rate, just as I’d about 
decided that it was useless to waste any 
more nickels calling him, he called me. 

Next day, on schedule, I met him at his 
office. He had an audition-appointment for 
me at a club, he said, and took me to a 
rich-looking place somewhere in the Fifties. 
I walked in beside him cautiously, trying 
to get the feel of the place, wondering what 
it was like and what kind of people came 
here. At first glance, I could see that it was 
small, intimate, and extremely rich-looking. 
From the wall decor to the table appoint- 
ments, it looked expensive. If I could get 
a job here, I thought swiftly, I'd be able to 
make a good salary. A place like this 
should pay very well. . . 

“Looks like we’re a little early,” said my 
agent, glancing at his watch. “———will be 
along in a few minutes, I suppose. Sit 
down and take it easy until he comes.” 

He took a seat at one of the front tables, 
and I walked over to the piano to wait. It 
was only a few minutes, but those few min- 
utes of waiting were agony. Finally the 
manager came out, threw a quick glance 
in my direction, and shook hands with my 
agent. There was a perfunctory introduc- 
tion, and my agent told me to sing. 

Just for luck, I started the 
auditioned for Noble Sissle. 


I'd 


song 


“I’m in the mood for love... 
Simply because you’re near me. 


I didn’t get much further than that. Be- 
cause, by the time I had finished the second 
line. I could hear them talking. 

“No, sir,” the manager was saying, “She’s 
not for us. Look at those lips. Look at that 
nose. Nobody will ever believe she’s a 
Negro. Why, she looks like a sun-tanned 
white girl!” 

My heart began to thump wildly. What 
was this man saying? Who wouldn’t believe 
I was a Negro? Of course I was a Negro! 
How could anybody mistake it? And be- 
sides—whether people knew it or not— 
what’s that got to do with it? 

I don’t know whether I ever finished that 
number. I can only remember standing 
there with my mouth open as my agent 
answered pleasantly, persuasively, “Sure, 
she’s a Negro. Take a good look at the girl. 
Look at her coloring! Everything in her 
background says ‘Negro.’ She sang at the 


Cotton Club; she traveled with Noble Sj. 
sle; she played the lead in Leslie’s Blac}. 
birds; and nobody ever thought she was 
anything else! Be reasonable. This gir] js 
good. Listen to her sing!” 

But the manager replied with flat finality. 
“Sorry, can’t use her. She’s too refined for 
a Negro.” And the next thing I knew, the 
agent and I were out on the street. 

He was dreadfully embarrassed. His 
pleasant face was flushed and he stam. 
mered a little as he took my arm. 

“Can you imagine that guy?” he said 
unhappily. “Some people are crazy, 
Where’d he ever get such an idea? Well, 
don’t let him worry you. I’ve got a couple 
of other places lined up. Meet me at the 
office tomorrow at the same time and we'll 
go to see them. We'll find you something— 
you'll see.” 

He gave me a quick pat on the shoulder 
and hurried off. But I hardly realized he 
was gone. For my mind was pounding .., 
pounding. ... 

Why do they do this? All I want is a 
job! All I want is a place to work so I can 
support my children. Why are white people 
like this? What’s wrong with them? Why 
do they deny me like this? What did I ever 
do to them? I’m not asking for anything! 
I'll do my work. ... Pll be good... I'll 
be as good as the next fellow . 

I went back to Harlem, my _ insides 
twisting with nausea and revulsion. Of 
course I knew there was discrimination. my 
mad thoughts raced on. There were plenty 
of places they wouldn’t hire Negroes. | 
expected that. But to tell me I wasn’t a 
Negro—when I am—and to deny me a job 
for this reason! This was too much! It was 
a brand new kind of discrimination. If this 
was the case, I wouldn’t be able to work 
anywhere. White people didn’t want me to 
sing in Harlem because I was the ingénue 
type. And they didn’t want me to sing 
downtown because I didn’t “look” colored. 
Then where was I to work? 

Still, my agent thought he could lick this. 
I went with him the second time and the 
third and the fourth. Each time he lined 
up a new audition, I’d hope he was right— 
that in this place they’d give me a chance. 
Wherever we went, I’d go over to the piano 
and start a number, but before I was 
through. I could hear them: 

“She’s too light!” 

“She sings like a white girl!” 

“Everybody knows Negroes don’t look 
like that!” 

“All right, maybe she is colored. But she 
doesn’t look Negroid enough!” 

I'd want to shriek—to scream out at 
them, “What difference does it make what 
color lam? I’m not too light! I’m not too 
anything! I can sing, can’t I—and that’s 
what you want!” 

Only the thought of my children helped 
me bite my tongue instead of blurting out 
what I was burning to say. For my heart 
and my mind were crying, “If I am ‘too 
light.” who’s responsible for it? Not my 
Negro ancestors. They’re not the ‘guilty’ 
ones. It’s the white people—white people 
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like you! It’s your ancestors who forced 
my people into slavery and used Negro 
Jave-women for their own pleasure—that’s 
how light-skinned Negro children were 
horn! Yes, it’s your forefathers who are 
guilty,” and you're the ones who ought to 
make amends for it. Instead of despising 
ys and sneaking around back doors, you 
ought to make it up to the people you're 
responsible for. But what do you do? You 
disown us—just like the old slave-holders 
yho denied their own ‘half-caste’ children 
and sold them down the river! You... 
you... you inhuman monsters who made 
me my color and now use it to keep me 
out of a job!” 

| didn’t say it. Though the tears were 
pouring within me, I didn’t utter a sound. 
There was the faint chance that the agent 
would be able to persuade them to hire 
me; so I thought of Gail and Teddy and 
buried all this deep down inside. 

At last my agent had tried every place he 
thought he could place me. “I’m sorry,” he 
said. “I’ve done all I can do.” We stopped 
making the rounds. 

In utter despair I went back to my room. 
There was nothing I could do now but go 
back to Pittsburgh. I had no training for 
anything else. No money with which to go 
to school to learn some kind of trade. And 
even if I did manage to learn hair-dressing 
or dressmaking or some such thing, how 
did I know I’d be able to get a job after 
I'd learned it? 

I was heartsick and tired, and I dreaded 
facing my husband. I could see the way 
he would look at me. He’d been so right. 
[hadn’t liked it here. And now I had to go 
back. In fairness to my children, I had no 
right to stay away from them another day. 
We'd make out somehow when I got back. 
My father had said that he would always 
help me provide for my children as long 
as he had a dime in his pocket. And I 
knew I could depend on that. 

So I packed my bags and got ready to 
leave. But I just didn’t have the energy to 
climb down to the subway and go to the 
station to buy my railroad ticket. Drearily 
I wandered around the corner into a dime 
movie to lose myself in someone else’s 
tears. The picture was The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet, and I remember thinking resent- 
fully that with all her troubles she didn’t 
know what real heartache could be. She 
was white, wasn’t she? 

And out of a clear sky, there was a tug 
at my arm. It was Clarence Robinson, 
dance director, and he was whispering as 
he yanked at my wrist, “Come on, Lena! 


Hurry! I’ve found you a job!” 


HE JOB, Clarence explained, was with 
Charlie Barnet. But we were out of 
the theatre and half-way downtown before 
the full meaning hit me. Then I stood 
stock-still in the middle of the street. I 
couldn’t get that job. Charlie Barnet was 
white. 

Clarence never slackened his pace. “Step 
on it, Lena,” he urged. “I’ve spent hours 
looking for you. Don’t keep this man 





waiting!” And then—as though he had 
read my thoughts—he added, “Don’t worry 
about Charlie. He’s a regular guy. He 
knows who you are and he asked me to 
get you.” 

It sounded promising. Clarence knew 
his way around in the theatre if anyone 
did. He wouldn’t be rushing me to this 
job if he thought there anything 
peculiar or suspicious about this Barnet 
Still, a man white 


was 


guy. white was a 
man. 

Clarence pulled at my arm again. So 
I tried to steel myself against another bit- 
ter disappointment and flew along beside 
him. 

Later I was to learn that Charlie Barnet 
is, as Clarence said, “a regular guy.” Most 
Negroes who have had anything to do with 
him describe this because he 
never makes a point of letting people know 
that he’s white and they’re colored—and 
that “white is right.” Even more important, 
he had hired Negro musicians from time to 
Everyone who knew this said of 


him way 


time. 
him, “This is one guy you can count on to 
give you an even break.” 

As it happened, the singer who regular- 
ly appeared with his band had taken ill 
just as they were about to leave on tour. 
Barnet called Clarence to help him find a 
singer, and at Clarence’s suggestion, he had 
sent for me. 

But that afternoon, I didn’t know any 
of this. I walked in stiffly with Clarence, 
murmured an acknowledgment of the in- 
troduction, and waited for Barnet to say 
I was too light or too un-Negro or too 
something for his job. 

He never gave my complexion a second 
glance. In fact, he smiled broadly, thanked 
Clarence for finding me, and said, “I’m 
very glad to see you, Miss Horne. We’re 
going on the road tomorrow. Can you 
make it?” 

I could have kissed him. I felt as Cin- 
derella must have felt when her fairy 
godmother’s magic wand turned the little 
cinder girl into a princess. But I managed 
to keep a firm grip on myself long enough 
to thank him, tell him I'd be ready in time, 
and get out. 

Somehow I got back to my room, and 
there I was with my packed bags staring 
me in the face. I leaned weakly against 
the door. Suddenly I began to laugh, and 
then I was crying hysterically, uncontrol- 
lably, as I had never cried in my life. The 
sobs dragged at my throat, hurt like a 
clutching hand, but the pain was actually 
a relief. It told me that the last couple of 
hours had truly happened and that I wasn’t 
dreaming. 

My tears subsided at last. I washed 
my face, went out to a drugstore for some- 
thing to eat, and tried to think what I 
ought to do next. I would need a gown 
to wear on the stage, and I had no money 
except the few dollars I had planned to 
use for my railroad fare back to Pittsburgh. 
I’d need that for living expenses until I 
got my first week’s pay, I knew. 

So I called my father to tell him how 
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lucky I’d been in finding a good job at 
last—and to ask for his help. 

He was sincerely happy for me until he 
learned the name of my new employer. 
Then he was outraged. For he was much 
more bitter than I about white people and 
the way they deny us opportunity to work 
and live decently. He had never encoun- 
tered the kind of white people I had met in 
the theatre. There I had occasionally 
found men and women who had worked 
with Negroes and learned a little about us 
as human beings. These people had had 
a chance to discover for themselves that 
the prejudices they had been taught were 
based on myths and misconceptions. Many 
of them had learned to overcome their 
former anti-Negro feeling to the point of 
treating us with decent civility and even, 
in many cases, to accept us in a spirit of 
friendliness which extended to lending us 
a helping hand when necessary. But all 
my father’s contacts were in the business 
world, where he saw himself cut off. de- 
nied, blocked on all sides when he tried to 
get ahead. If he tried to buy property, 
he was not allowed to buy where he had 
the best chance to earn a good living. He 
was forced to buy where Negroes were 
allowed to buy, and then shown that, as a 
Negro, it was next to impossible for him 
to get credit. Only the smallest things 
were open to him as a businessman—so 


small, white businessmen couldn’t be 
bothered with them. 
He couldn’t understand their indiffer- 


ence to us. With all their talk about “op- 
portunity,” they did nothing about the way 
we are blocked. And then there were the 
constant insults so many white people in- 
flict upon us. He hated it all. Especially 
did he hate the way most white people 
treat Negro women—as though we are all 
born harlots,,glad to be picked up and 
used by any white man who comes along. 

So the very thought of his daughter 
traveling around the country with fifteen 
or twenty white men infuriated him. He 
began to raise objections—the kind of ob- 
jections I hadn’t let myself think about. I 
wouldn’t be safe with them. They'd be- 
have indecently and make my life miser- 
able, he contended. 

I didn’t dare let him dwell too long on 
this point. When he gave me a chance to 
answer, I explained what I’d been through: 
how hard it had been to find any kind of 
job—so hard, I’d just about given up com- 
pletely when this came along. That I con- 
sidered myself very lucky to have it and 
that I couldn’t give it up. It was my only 
chance to make a come-back in the theatre, 
to build myself up and earn enough money 
to take care of Gail and Teddy so they’d 
be able to go to school when the time came. 
I didn’t want any trouble—I’d go out of 
my way to avoid it—but I had to take this 
job. Only ...I1 didn’t want to take it 
without some word of approval from him. 

He hesitated. At last he said, very re- 
luctantly, “Well, I don’t like to stand in 
way. After all, they are your chil- 





your 


dren and I have no right to stop you from 
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doing the right thing by them. Go ahead 
and take it. Only promise me one thing: 
at the first sign that any of those men are 
going to give you any trouble, you get on 
a train and come right home. You and 
your children will never go hungry as long 
as I have a cent to my name.” 

With this cautious blessing and the 
money he wired me to buy a gown, I went 
on the road. 

Before we left, however. I called 
agent to have him take care of the details 
of my contract with Charlie Barnet. True, 
he hadn’t gotten me that job. But it is 
standard procedure that no matter how a 
performer finds work, the agent must be 
paid his commission. The legal rate of 
commission is 10 per cent. and the agent 


my 


always gets this unless a second agent was 
responsible for placing the performer in a 
job. In that case, the agents split the 10 
per cent between them. However. in the 
case of Negro performers, the commission 
is frequently much higher. The contract 
states clearly enough that the agent is to 
be paid the established rate of 10 per cent. 
But, in addition, agents who represent Ne- 


gro clients suggest a number of other 
“duties” they can perform: “managing” 


one’s “business investments,” doing “pub- 
lic relations jobs,” etc., ete. And for each 
“duty,” the agent is in a position to add 


a few per cent more to the established 
commission. Negro performers know that 


these “duties” may well be non-existent, 
but they pay whatever the agent asks be- 
cause they are afraid that if they refuse, 
the agent will, in turn, refuse to represent 
them. After all, performers are dependent 
upon agents to secure bookings for them, 
and very few agents will handle colored 
clients. 

My agent asked—and got—a good deal 
more than 10 per cent of my salary. 

This was an entirely new kind of job for 
me. I had. of course, been the only woman 
with Noble Sissle’s orchestra, but there I’d 
been a kind of novelty addition. In the 
main, I’d been a dancer, and I’d done some 
patter numbers with the whole orchestra 
singing in the background. The one song 
I did alone hadn’t been particularly im- 
portant because Noble Sissle was his own 
featured vocalist—the the audience 
actually expected and wanted to hear. 

This time, however, I had a more respon- 
sible position. I was a single attraction 
rather than one of many. As always. I was 
anxious about my own ability to live up to 
the requirements of my job. But when I 
got out on the road with that group of in- 
ventive young men, their very excellence 
and love of their work was a challenge. 

Barnet himself was an exceptionally fine 
saxophonist, and he was surrounded by 
talented musicians as Ford Leary. Bob 
Carroll, and others of matching ability. I 
could see from the beginning that while 
each man merged perfectly within the or- 
chestra itself, each was an artist in his 
own right. As soloists, they all had style 
and individuality. And it seemed to me 
that this was the time for me to start to 


one 


develop a style and individuality which 
would be wholly my own. 

As I look back over the years in the 
theatre, I realize very clearly that I took 
my first steps toward evolving my singing 
style when I worked with Charlie Barnet’s 
band. And I know that I am indebted ty 
him and his musicians for the opportunity 
to do this. I'd had enough years behing 
me in the Cotton Club, with Noble Sissle, 
and with Lew Leslie to be able to feel my 
way now with some degree of sureness, 
That made it much easier to take advan. 
tage of the excellent arrangements which 
were being made especially for me. 

Since I’ve been in Hollywood. I’ve had a 
chance to discuss singing and singing styles 
with other vocalists. Most of them say 
frankly that they learned a lot by listen. 
ing. Frank Sinatra once told me that he 
learned much of what he knows about 
singing from listening to Dorsey play the 
trombone. That makes good sense to me, 
I, too, have learned a great deal by listen. 
ing to good musicians play. During the 
months I worked for Charlie Barnet, | 
made a practice of standing backstage or 
in the wings—directly behind the musicians 
—where I could pick out one instrument, 
concentrate on it, and try to follow it. 
One time I'd try to follow the coloring. the 
timing, the tone and tricks of Charlie’s 
own saxophone. Another time Id study 
the trumpet or the clarinet or whichever 
reed came through to me most clearly, 
Each one gave me something. Before long, 
I began to develop a critical ear of my 
own. After such a lesson I'd go off by 
myself and practice, trying to achieve the 
quality of the instrumentation which had 
given it its artistry. 

I didn’t think about it then. but I know 
that I went at it without any of the romantic 
ideas ['d had when I’d appeared with 
Noble Sissle. I wasn’t thinking of any of 
the heights this would help me achieve. I 
had only one interest—to improve myself 
at this craft and develop enough individual- 
ity to make me an artist in my own right. 


THAT SURE was one hot chick—that 
red-head in the bar.” 

“You said it! Did she give me service! 
Remind me to give her a buzz next time we 
play this town.” 

“Has she got a friend?” 

We were traveling from city to city in 
the big bus, and the musicians were talk- 
ing that brand of knowing. boasting talk 
which I had learned to accept as inherent- 
ly male. Their words were almost identical 
with the words I'd heard from another set 
of traveling musicians. but there was a 
subtle and very important difference be- 
tween these men and the ones who'd been 
part of Noble Sissle’s orchestra. It was 
not only that they were younger and gayer. 
Nor was it the constant run of practical 
jokes with which they livened up those 
long rides—pranks which included every- 
thing from causing instruments to disap- 
pear to stuffing something bawdy in some- 
one’s pocket so that it would fall out at 
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the most embarrassing moment. No, I 
think it was their carefree quality which 
sruck me most forcibly. We worked just 
* hard as the Sissle band did. We played 
jsmany shows a day in theatres and did as 
many one-night stands. But this band didn't 
have the added complications of discrimi- 
nation. 

Yes, the bandsmen all used the same 
yords, but they meant different things by 
them. When the Sissle band _ pulled into 
atown and someone said, “What kind of 
town is this?” he meant “Can we find a 
place to eat here? Will there be a hotel 
we can get into, or will we have to sleep 
in the bus?” 

But when Charlie Barnet’s hard-working, 
happy-go-lucky crew asked each other, 
“What kind of town is this?” they meant 
“Did the guys have a good time last time 
we played here? Where’s a good bar... 
and does anybody know any girls?” 

Truthfully I, too, was possessed of a 
sense of seeking and unrest. Like any 
woman who has known the fulfillment of 
marriage. I was sharply aware of my need 
of it. Consequently, when I encountered 
advances from men (and in my job-hunt- 
ing and on the rare social evenings I'd had 
in New York, I had met with the kind of 
suggestion any woman who is known to be 
separated from her husband is likely to 
get), I reacted to them in terms of the 
individual suggestion. Some were unspeak- 
ably repugnant. Others, I admit frankly, 
were sweetly tempting. 

But though I often wanted to accept and 
remember 
the 


return the offered caress, I'd 
my husband and my children 
swift, hot coursing of my pulse would falter 
and die. It wasn’t just a meaningless kiss 
I wanted now. I yearned to give myself 
completely, and take in return—but this, 
I felt. could only be full and satisfying 
when it was the union of a man and woman 
tried to 


and 


in love. Since the arms which 
encircle me were not my husband’s tender 
arms . . . nor the lips which bent to mine, 
the warm and stirring lips of my husband, 
I was convinced that to yield to this mo- 
mentary desire would be frustrating as well 
as wrong. 

By the time Charlie Barnet hired me, I 
knew enough about men to accept the fact 
that proximity in itself is likely to encour- 
And, further, that of a 
given number of normal young men, a cer- 
tain proportion is sure to get ideas about 
any woman with whom they are thrown 


age advances. 


in constant contact. 
So I was well aware that it was quite 
likely some of the bandsmen would make 
passes at me. And I knew, too. that my 
appearance with a white band was sure to 
arouse gossip among my own people. I 
would have to be most circumspect, lest the 
slightest move on my part injure my in- 
nocent children. Further, my father’s ob- 
jections had sharpened my consciousness 
of what white men are supposed to think 
Consequently I deter- 
mined at the very outset to avoid the musi- 
cians as much as possible. This 


of Negro women. 


would 





make my job very lonely, I knew, and with 
consuming for friendship, I 
loneliness. But I felt that 
way I could handle this 


my need 
dreaded that 
this was the only 
job. 

However, the musicians 
quickly dispelled any suspicion I had that 
they were different from other men. They 
had worked with Negroes before and had 
long since discarded any nonsensical ideas 


themselves 


about the “exotic” or “over-sexed” quality 
Negro women are reputed to possess. They 
behaved pretty much as any group of young 
men is likely to behave toward the one 
woman who works and travels with them. 
Some were faithful, considerate husbands 
who offered nothing but common courtesy 
to any woman they met—including me. 
Others were frankly wolves and wooed me 
with the same blend of charm and easy 
suggestiveness they used with the girls they 
picked up in the bars and theatres. A 
couple were unattached, companionable fel- 
lows who let me know that they were in- 
terested in but would let me, as a 
woman, establish the degree of friendship 


me, 


or intimacy between us. 

I found them uniformly likable, polite, 
and attentive. They whistled appreciatively 
when I wore a new stage-gown or changed 
my hair-do, said all the flattering. thought- 
ful things which mean so much to a woman, 
and made it clear that in their eyes I was 
a full-fledged member of the band. 

Despite my vow to keep to myself, there- 
fore, I soon found I was responding to 
their friendliness without realizing I was 
doing it. I would be warmed and cheered 
when a voice murmured as I passed, “Gee, 
you look lovely tonight, Beautiful. . . .” or 
even, more matter-of-factly as we sat side 
by side in the bus, “I like talking to you, 
Lena. For a girl, you’ve got a lot of sense.” 

But this warmth was swiftly crushed by 
harsh reality. In our country, white people 
and Negroes are not supposed to respond 
to each other like normal human beings 
—or even to appear together in any public 
place. 

Each time we’d walk the street 
together—between our hotel and the place 
we were playing. out for a cup of coffee 


dow n 


between shows, or heading for the bus after 
a performance—we'd run the gamut of cold 
eyes and hot tongues. White and black— 
they were equally critical. White people 
would nudge each other in amazement, 
glance toward us significantly, and say with 
deliberate emphasis, “What some men will 
do!” Or, “Well! How do you like that! 
W hy doesn’t she stick to her own kind?” 

And though the boys, with their gay 
impishness, would poke out their tongues 
or thumb their noses, I’d shrivel up inside. 

It was just as humiliating for me when 
we passed other Negroes. They didn’t neces- 
sarily have to utter a sound, but from the 
way they looked at the boys and then at 
me, I knew they were saying to me, “Aren’t 
you ashamed?”—and I’d wish the earth 
would open and swallow me up. 

The restaurants presented an even more 
difficult complication. When we walked into 


*staring passers-by? 


a place, I never knew whether or not they’d 
be willing to serve me. In either case, I 
could always feel the raised eyebrows as 
people at other tables caught sight of me. 
But all too frequently the waitress would 
pass us up ostentatiously; so we'd get the 
hint and leave. Or, when she brought 
menus for the boys, she’d say, “I can take 
your orders, but that colored girl will have 
to eat in the kitchen.” 

This treatment never failed to infuriate 
Charlie. He’d rasp out angrily, “She eats 
here, or none of us eat here!” 

On rare occasions, that got us service.’ 
More often, it didn’t. Then Charlie would 
shove back his chair angrily, the boys 
would get up in a body, and somebody 
would say loudly, “Let’s get the H out 
of this joint.” Or even, “We ought to break 
up the joint!” and deliberately knock a 
glass or spoon to the floor with a clatter. 
They'd all stalk out, cursing audibly at 
the unfairness and inconvenience, but my 
own head would be bowed to keep my hot 
tears from showing, and the flush of shame 
which poured over me would make it al- 
most impossible to walk. Whichever of the 
musicians was closest to me at the moment 
would slip a comforting arm around me 
and say, with a brotherly hug, “Take it 
easy, kid. Don’t let these s.o.b.’s get you.” 

I couldn’t help being deeply touched by 
their apparent willingness to put up with 
such inconvenience in order to fight for my 
rights. And often, when a male arm en- 
folded my quivering shoulders, it was all 
I could do to keep from burying my head 
against the gently offered chest and sob- 
bing my heart out. I dared not accept even 
that crumb of tenderness lest it open the 
way to the greater tenderness I craved. It 
wasn’t long before I began to dread meal- 
times. With or without the battle for serv- 
ice, I was acutely uncomfortable in those 
restaurants. I'd taste the food on my plate 
suspiciously, wondering if someone in the 
kitchen had caught sight of me and de- 
liberately put something in my order to 
keep me from coming back. Even if it 
seemed all right, it refused to go down my 
throat. In addition, I’d feel the eyes of the 
cashier or the waitress or the other cus- 
tomers. .. 





HE BOYS couldn’t be expected to go on 

this way very long, I feared. They were 
accustomed to feeling free to come and go 
as they chose. How long would it be be- 
fore they got thoroughly fed up with hav- 
ing to try three places to get a cup of cof- 
fee or with poking out their tongues at 
T couldn’t let them 
feel they were in for a fight every time 
they ventured outside the stage door. 
Sooner or later their friendliness would 
have to cool and they wouldn’t want me to 
be part of the band any more. 

And even if it weren’t for the boys, I 
couldn’t stand having people insult me on 
the street and be helpless to do anything 
about it. It hurt intensely and, more 
frightening still, it was beginning to affect 
my work. When I’d go out on the stage, 
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I’d be concentrating on what that white 
audience was thinking of me instead of on 
my numbers. And as I sang, my mind 
would be pounding: “Why can’t I be with a 
colored band? No—why can’t I be with 
any band? What does color have to do 
with where I can work?” 

If the boys didn’t get sick of having me 
around, I’d ruin my job with my own con- 
fusion. There was only one way out of 
this situation, I decided. That was to steer 
clear of the musicians as much as possible. 

So I stopped kibitzing backstage card 
games and kept myself supplied with maga- 
zines to read in my dressing room. When 
they’d come banging at my door at lunch- 
or dinnertime, calling: “Hurry up, honey, 
we're puttin’ on the feed-bag!” Id call 
through my locked door: “Thanks, fellows, 
I couldn’t eat a bite, honest. I had a sand- 
wich a little while ago. Give me a rain- 
check, will you?” 

I'd wait quietly until I was sure they 
were all gone, and then I’d sneak out alone 
to find a newsstand or cigar counter where 
they sold apples and wrapped sandwiches. 
Sometimes I was lucky enough to get a 
carton of coffee, too, and Id try to force it 
down in my dressing room, with a maga- 
zine for company. 

How I missed their companionship! The 
sound of their gay voices outside my dress- 
ing room door would make my loneliness 
even worse. They noticed my evasiveness, 
too. A couple of times, when I first started 
to barricade myself, one of them would 
put out a restraining arm as I passed in a 
narrow hall backstage, and ask sincerely, 
“What’s the matter, kid? Are you avoiding 
us? Who hurt your feelings?” 

(nd I'd answer hastily, my head turned 
away to hide the quick, hot rush of tears, 
‘“Nothing’s the matter—honest. I—I got 
letters to write. See you later... .” And 
hurry off. 

\fter a few such attempts, they gave up 
trying. Once or twice, out of the tail of my 
eye, | could see them glance questioningly 
at me and then at each other and shrug 
helplessly. But I told myself it was safer 
this way and closed myself firmly into my 
dressing room. . 

To keep from feeling utterly unwanted, 
I'd call my children in Pittsburgh. But the 
sound of their young voices made me feel 
very far away. After the performance, I’d 
go to bed in an alien room and toss rest- 
lessly, unable to sleep. I'd try to pretend 
my husband was there beside me, remember 
the sweetness of his touch, and yearn to 
be with him again if only for one night. If 
only I could rest my head on his shoulder, 
pour out all my hurt to, him, have him 
stroke away my pain with love and under- 
standing, and fall asleep in his arms, en- 
riched and fulfilled. 

But there was no fulfillment in pretend- 
ing, and memories only intensified my need 
until it seemed almost unbearable. 

In an effort to hold onto myself, I’d 
wrench my thoughts away from love and 
try to concentrate on safer things. ... 


\lama. If only I could write her all about 


"Oo 
ae) 


this life on the road. Maybe it would help 
to put it all on paper. But—no.. . not 
to Mama, I’d decide. What would be the 
point in telling her about it? She’d only 
tell me to overlook these troubles and not 
let myself be upset by them. 

Next day, as I shut myself into my cage 
of loneliness, I’d catch sight of the musi- 
cians—and miss them again. I missed 
them especially when it was time to leave 
the theatre after the last performance. It 
had been good to walk out with the whole 
crowd, secure in the feeling that, like 
each of the others, I was a member of this 
orchestra. That I had as much right to 
appear in the streets with them as I had 
to stand before them to sing on the stage. 
But now I'd either run out first or wait 
until they were all gone and slip away 
alone. Then, invariably, I'd be faced with 
some masher who’d been hanging around 
the stage door. He’d walk along beside 
me, whispering some foul proposition. In- 
variably he’d be full of some perversion 
about how anxious I must be to have inti- 
mate relations with a white man because I 
was a colored girl. I’d quicken my steps 
... walk faster ... faster . . . break in- 
to a run in the hope of getting a bus or 
streetcar back to the hotel... and my 
mind would be whirling with: “Color! 
Color! Everything’s color—color—COL- 
OR! Colored can’t do this! Colored can’t 
do that! Colored can’t do the other thing! 
Why—why—WHY? Why does COLOR 
mean so much?” 

I was struggling to adjust to this confus- 
ing situation when a newspaper woman 
came in to interview me one day. She was 
a charming person—poised, informal. de- 
lightfully casual. I liked everything about 
her: her calm, serene face; her warm, 
friendly voice; her beautifully tailored suit 
on a maturing figure. There was something 
almost maternal about her, and as we 
talked, I got the feeling I used to get years 
before when I was a teen-ager living with 
Aunt Laura: that it was comforting just 
being with her. 

She asked all the routine questions— 
where I was born, what my background 
was, what I liked to sing, and all the rest 
of it. And along with this basic informa- 
tion, I found myself pouring out the whole 
sordid story. Her gentle, “How do you 
like being on the road?” was all I needed 
to make me plunge into a description of 
what I’d been going through. From time 
to time, as she questioned and I continued, 


she'd murmur, “You poor child! Oh, 
isn’t that awful . . . the things people do. 
...” And her blonde, pleasant features 


looked pained and unhappy. She stayed 
a long time. Just before she left, she put 
her gloved hand on mine tenderly. 

““My dear,” she said sincerely, “I’ve been 
very moved by what you’ve told me. I 
know how you must feel. I must see if I 
can’t do something to help you.” 

Next day, her review in her paper said: 

“(Charlie Barnet’s) band does what 
it always has—gives out the best Har- 
lem rhythms of any white band in the 


“biz” today. By that we mean, it has 

the beat, the rhythm, the lift, the 

vitality and the kick of music that 
quickens your pulse. 

“But surprise! Surprise! He has a 
girl singer, Lena Horne . . . a dark- 
eyed, olive-complexioned ball of fire, 
who gives and gives, both in song, in 
the delivery, in flash and in oomph, 
She’s terrific! .. .” ; 

I read that review again and again. Dark. 
eyed? Olive-complexioned? What was she 
saying? That it was no disgrace to be col. 
ored, but that it was hideously inconvyep. 
ient, and that her solution would be for 
me to quit being myself and be something 
else? 

Something else? Olive-complexioned, 
That could be Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. 
Argentinian, Chilean, Jewish—anything 
but a Negro. Anything white. And there. 
fore acceptable. ... 

Maybe I could do this—yes, I could do 
this. . . . All Charlie would have to do is 
release a publicity story about his “Span. 
ish” or “South American” singer. Then, 
if he’d mention my “nationality” when he 
introduced me, it would be easy. White 
people are silly. All you have to do is 
tell them you're not colored and they'll 
leave you alone. 

Then I'd be able to get a room ina 
hotel where the orchestra was staying, in- 
stead of going off alone to the Negro sec- 
tion. Then I'd be able to have a meal in 
peace when we went into a restaurant. It 
was so simple, and it would work. 

I meditated how it would be for—was 
it minutes? Hours? I contemplated this 
wonderful freedom, and suddenly I was 
deeply, terribly ashamed. How cowardly 
of me even to consider this! How could 
I even give it a second thought? How 
could I deny my children, my parents? 
What would I do if some member of my 
family approached me in a public place? 
How would I behave? Would I tell them 
I couldn’t see them there? The whole idea 
was preposterous! 

And yet that woman had been warning 
me, as delicately as she could, that my 
days with this band must be numbered. 
As long as people knew that I was a Negro 
woman, appearing with a white band, 
there’d be trouble. I might be able to go 
on getting away with it in large public 
places like theatres, but when we reached 
the smaller, more exclusive places, it could 
be very different. Even, her review hinted, 
if they weren’t sure of my ancestry and 
merely had some doubts about it, they were 
likely to make objections. 


DIDN’T have to wonder if she were 

right. We were booked to appear at a 
prom at a girls’ school in New England. 

We arrived on the attractive campus 
late in the afternoon of the day of our 
engagement. The dean, a gracious, stately 
woman with gentle blue eyes and the snow- 
iest hair I had ever seen, came out to greet 
us. In the name of the school, she wel 
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comed us to the campus. There were rooms 
st aside for us to rest in until the prom, 
she said, and if we would like something 
to eat, the school would be glad to arrange 
; table for us in the dining hall. 

As we turned to follow our guide, the 
low, cultivated voice murmured, “Mr. Bar- 
net, may I see you a: moment?” 

[could feel rather than see Charlie turn 
hack to her. And the low voice. well-bred 
and restrained almost to a whisper. burst 
upon my ear-drums like a cannonade. 

“Who is that woman. Mr. Barnet?” 

“The young lady is Miss Horne, our vo- 
calist,” Charlie answered evenly. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Barnet, but we can’t 
have that colored girl sing here.” 

Not daring to clap my hands over my 
ears, | ran after the musicians. with the 
sound of Charlie’s angry protests follow- 
ing close behind. | didn’t hear the words 
and I didn’t want to. It was obvious to me 
that Charlie was stumped for the first time. 
The moment I was shown to my “dressing- 
room” I closed myself in and slumped into 
a chair. This was the end. It was bad 
enough when they criticized; but if they 
wouldn’t let me sing, what use was I to 
the orchestra? 

Charlie came bursting in a few minutes 
later. I couldn’t raise my head to look at 
him. Eyes burning, too whipped even for 
tears, I stared at the floor. 

“Lena . . . oh, God, Lena, ['m so sorry. 
I wouldn’t have had anything like this 
happen for worlds. You believe that, don’t 
you, Lena?” 

I couldn’t answer. He came closer, put 
his finger under my chin and tipped my 
face up to make me look at him. 

“Lena... listen, kid I did every- 
thing I could. Honestly. this is the worst 
thing I ever heard of. How can anybody 
be so rotten? My God! What makes people 
do such rotten things? What kind of place 
is this, that they won't let you make a 
living?” 

I turned away. unable to look at him. In 
my mind I only knew he was white, too. 

And Charlie went on, “You're the best 
thing the band ever had! You're a 
asset to us. Kid. you know the boys and I 
don’t feel that way about you—don't you? 
It kills me that we run into stuff like this 
because some stupid old biddy doesn’t like 


real 


the color of your skin.” 

Angrily he mimicked the dean: “ “The 
young ladies wouldn’t like it! It would be 
an insult to have that colored woman sing 
here with a white orchestra!’ Well—the 
devil with her!” he ended in a burst of 
profanity. 

He was gone . . . and J sat there, alone. 
I sat there all evening while the band 
played that prom. Between numbers, the 
boys would slip back to my room to sit 
with me. Each one brought me something 
—coffee, a sandwich, cake, a deck ot cards. 
Each one tried to tell me a joke to cheer 
me up... faltered, embarrassed, and 
ended by cursing the dean. Each one said, 
compassionately: “Take it easy, kid... .” 


I'd last until we got to New York, I 





thought. Charlie would keep me until we 
reached Manhattan. where he’d be able to 
get another singer without much trouble. 
Still. while I inevitable, 
I didn’t want to lose my job. I clung to it, 
working as I had never worked before. try- 
ing to show Charlie that I was good, that 
I was worth keeping. We were playing the 
theatres again. and it was easier to keep 


was sure it was 


my mind on my work and try to shut out 


the other things. If it would only stay this 
way—if only we would keep on playing the 
theatres—I’d be all right and Charlie 


wouldn't fire me. 


(THEN. in the spring of 1941, just a few 
short weeks after we left that New Eng- 
the New 


engagement I 


land girls’ school, we were at 
York Paramount the 
feared would have to be my last. If our 
show went over. I didn’t know it. If any 
of the boys said a didn’t 
know that, either. I was just waiting for 


word to me, I 


the axe to fall. 

I was sure it 
knock sounded on my dressing-room door 
after the show one afternoon. But the man 


must be Charlie when a 


in the doorway was a youthful, well-dressed, 
and extremely personable stranger. He was 
John Hammond, Jr., he said, and he asked 
if he might come in to talk with me. 
Dazedly I offered chair. And I 
thought: “Oh. no, this can’t happen to me 

I don’t For as he con- 
cratulated me on my performance. I began 


to remember the bits and pieces of infor- 


him a 


believe it!” 


mation I had heard about this man. 

John Hammond, Jr.. music critic extraor- 

dinary. self-appointed talent-scout, “discov- 
erer” of Negro artists. and guardian angel 
who persuaded impresarios to give them 
jobs. ; 
He knew of a fine job for me if I wanted 
it, he said calmly. Barney Josephson, at 
Cafe Society Downtown, needed a singer 
to replace the versatile Hazel Scott, who 
was being transferred to his Cafe Society 
Uptown. Would I be interested? 

I could only nod numbly. John Ham- 
mond talked on minutes, 
the name and Cafe Society 
Downtown on his card, and said that Bar- 


for a few wrote 


address of 


ney Josephson would be expecting me. If 
I could come in to discuss it with them 
the following day. they'd explain just when 
they wanted me to come to work. 

The door closed very quietly. I stared 
unbelievingly at the card in my hand. It 
was real. I read it over three or four times. 
At last I went out to tell Charlie my news. 

He made no objection when I said I was 
leaving the band. He only replied in all 
sincerity, “It was good to have had you 
with us, Lena. All the luck in the world, 
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Next month Lena tells of her experiences 
at Cafe Society and how she got the first 
break that was to make her a movie star 


in Hollywood. 














Why is Joe still 
fighting today? 


At last, a completely frank and re- 
vealing account of the Brown 
Bomber’s life with the real reason 
for his present financial predica- 
ment. W. C. Heinz tells exactly what 
Joe made in the ring and how he 
spent it. If you want to know why 
the ex-champ is still fighting, be 
sure to read what happened to Joe 
and the $4 million he made. 


New hope for old men! 


Testosterone (the male hormone) is 
the miracle drug which extends the 
prime of life for older men, gives 
them new physical strength and re- 
newed energy. Read how Dr. Percy 
L. Julian produced synthetic testos- 
terone from soya beans, thus bring- 
ing the cost down so that thousands 
of middle aged men can now buy it. 


PLUS THESE OTHER FACT-FILLED STORIES: 


© What Europeans are Ask- 
ing about Negroes 

© Why Negro Women Leave 
Home 

© Girl Gangs of Harlem 

© Deathbed 
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I 
Found 
Love 
At Sea 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Her voice was throaty and clear. “This 
wind is so—” A mushrooming wail from 
the Palisadro’s whistle ripped the words 
from her mouth. The girl tried again, 
without success. 

Taking her arm, I yelled into her ear, 
“Let’s try it again in the lounge!” Away 
from the noise and the darkness, I got my 
first breathtaking look at her. She was tall 
and loose-limbed. like professional models 
are. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
way she held her head, proud and high, 
I would have written her off as another 
hincty dame and promptly forgotten about 
her. Her eyes, deep-set and honest, were 
neither coquettish nor embarrassed as she 
smiled, “‘No, really, it was this silly scarf 
I blame, not you.” 

“And the wind.” I reminded her. “It 
certainly couldn’t have been that ‘ill wind’ 
everyone always talks about.” 

She looked at me gravely for a moment. 
“No, I’m sure it wasn’t.” Other passengers 
surged all around us as we stood there gaz- 
ing at each other. She turned and I fol- 
lowed her to a low divan out of the traffic. 
“Are you going all the way?” I asked, 
trying desperately to prolong the conver- 
sation. 

“No, just to Port-au-Prince. We’re going 
to visit family friends.” 

“Oh, I see,” I murmured. She noticed my 
raised eyebrows at the “we.” for after a 
bit. she added, “I’m with my parents and 
a friend who works with Dad. This is my 
first ocean trip.” she confided, “and I’m as 
thrilled as any kid.” 

She couldn’t be more than 20, I decided. 
Vibrant. fresh, and totally unaffected. Her 
hair. free of the wayward scarf. hung loose 
and blue-black around her shoulders. De- 
spite her youth, she gave the impression of 
udden, warm enchantment usually present 
only in women sure of themselves, with no 
creat need for beauty or acquired charm. 
[ found myself wondering if I could ever 
capture with brush and paint her elusive 
coloring, the soft reddish-brown of a leaf 
aglow with autumn. 

Her question, repeated because I was 
absorbed in my study of her lovely face, 
brought me sharply back to reality. “TI 
asked if you were making the entire trip,” 
she said, and I felt that she really wanted 
to know, was not just making smail talk. 
So with a volubility that was new for me, 
[ began talking about myself. I was trying 
hard to make an impression, but it was too 
soon to tell how receptive she was. I liked 
the way she showed her interest in art by 
asking intelligent questions and not re- 
orting to oh-ing and ah-ing and gushing 
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all over the place. 

She talked frankly about herself and 
didn’t argue when I ventured the opinion 
that the custom of making a debut—an 
ordeal she had recently suffered. she ad- 
mitted—was about as useful as the vermi- 
form appendix and existed solely on snob 
appeal. Her father was a prominent phy- 
sician on Long Island and her mother car- 
ried just as much weight in the social 
circles. “Always benefits. committees, 
bridge.” she explained. “Why. sometimes 
I have to use the phone next door for my 
own dates.” She pushed back her hair 
with an impatient movement, shrugged ever 
so little and leaned forward to light a 
cigarette. 

“By the way.” she said with a friendly 





smile, “I’m Christine Kyle — Chris for 
short.” 
“Hi. Chris.” I smiled, extending my 


hand, finding her grip soft and warm. yet 
firm. “Drury Elliot. Dru for short.” Idly, 
I picked up her scarf. It smelled faintly of 
roses. 

It was I who noticed him first. Tall, 
moon-faced, wearing horn-rimmed glasses 
that gave him an owlish expression, a man 
about my own age barged into the lounge 
and made straight for us. His tweeds made 
mine look like a bargain basement and his 
air of self-assurance, bordering on smug- 
ness, reminded me of the guys I’d met in 
Boston who come up to Harvard from 
New York. Somehow. I had a premonition 
that he was looking for Chris and that 
when he spotted us. he’d take her away. 

I stood up when he reached us. but he 
ignored me. “I’ve been looking for you, 
Christine.” he said with a touch of irrita- 
tion. Then when Chris merely glanced up 
at him. added as if it were the clincher. 
“Your mother’s been worried about you.” 

“Isn’t she always?” Chris said flatly. 
“Dru. this is Dr. Thomas Wells. He’s mak- 
ing the trip with us. Tom. this is Dru 
Elliot. Maybe you know him,” she added, 
“Dru’s from Massachusetts and when you 
were in college—” 

“T doubt it.” Tom cut in, making it clear 
that even if he had. he’d prefer forgetting 
it. But he did shake hands, putting a lot 
of muscle behind it to impress me. I was. 
He was built like a fullback. Immediately, 
he turned back to Chris. “You missed the 
skyline.” he complained. “and your mother 
made it very clear that when we passed the 
Statue of Liberty—” 

“So I ducked out.” she confessed can- 
didly. “Something happened—so I came 
down here with Dru.” 

Tom pulled off his glasses and jammed 
them into his coat pocket. “I hope that 
after we’re married. you'll be a little more 
considerate,” he said, shooting a glance 
at me. 

“And I hope you'll remember you're 
marrying me and not mother!” the girl 
blazed. “Honestly, Tom. just because you’re 
Dad’s x-ray man, and accustomed to giving 
orders, don’t confuse me with one of the 
hired help in the lab!” 

Tom gulped and forced a smile. “Let’s 





not quarrel in public, Christine.” His voicg 
was less authoritative. “Your mother wants 
you to help her unpack.” 

“T guess I’m the one to blame,” I yep. 
tured. 

Wells merely glared, but Chris put a 
hand on my arm. “Of course not, Dry, 
I'm sure we’d have met sooner or later 
since we're fellow passengers. It just 
happened this way.” 

“I’m glad it was sooner,” I announced 
boldly. 

“See you later, Dru,” Chris called as 
Tom led her away. 

“Check!” I fished in my pocket for a 
cigarette as I watched the two of them 
leave. but it was the silk scarf that met 
my searching fingers. I hauled it out. It 
still smelled of roses. ... 


| J EITHER the sun-swept Atlantic nor 
~ “ the pleasant couple sharing the break. 
fast table the next morning dispelled my 
thoughts of Chris. A slow turn about the 
deck and a tour of the game room and 
lounge failed to produce her, so restless 
and not a little disappointed, I wandered 
down to my cabin and flopped across the 
bed. 

But the sun streaming through the port- 
hole was too cheery for the blues and 
impulsively, I lifted the phone and sig. 
nalled the operator. I had him ring Chris’ 
stateroom, counting each buzz on the other 
end of the line. But when I heard her voice 
ringing in my ear, I suddenly changed my 
mind and carefully hung up. 

So it wasn’t until dinner that I saw her 


again. I was leaving the dining room when ° 


I came face to face with them in the foyer. 
I saw Chris first. My greeting halted the 
four of them, Tom Wells would have 
walked on, but Chris’ greeting to me was 
so enthusiastic, he hung around while she 
introduced me to her parents. a handsome 
elderly couple. Dr. Kyle gave me a friendly 
smile and carefully appraised me with his 
twinkling eyes. He was a stocky man, with 
enough of a paunch to indicate his lucrative 
practice. 

Mrs. Kyle. a woman of regal bearing, 
nodded politely. “Elliot? I know some 
Elliots in New Hampshire. But you're 
from Massachusetts, I believe Chris said. 
Boston?” 

“No, not Boston. Just a small place up 
the Coast. And as for family—well, I have 
none.” 

She managed a small, “Oh, I see.” Obvi- 
ously she didn’t approve. 

“T like your section, Elliot.” Dr. Kyle 
injected. “Had a few wonderful summers 
up there as a kid.” 

Mrs. Kyle, taking Tom’s arm, cut short 
further conversation. “We'll be late for 
dinner unless we go in now. Nice meeting 
you, Mr. - er——., yes, Elliot.” Dr. Kyle 
gave me his hand before escorting Chris 
into the dining room, and just before they 
entered, she turned and waved goodbye. 

Later, almost before my thoughts had a 
chance to shift, Chris was at my side again, 
the faint fragrance of roses betraying her 
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presence. She stood there by the rail, a 
beaver coat around her shoulders. “Hi, 
friend,” she called. “I’m debating a deck 
tun before bed. This is as far as I've 
gotten. | might have known you'd anchor 
here, too.” 

“Come on.” I challenged. “Dll race you 
around.” 

“Let’s walk—and make it twice around,” 
she suggested, falling into step with me. 

We strolled at a leisurely pace. As we 
passed the theater, two maiden ladies 
nodded primly to Chris as they went in. 
Then Chris burst into laughter. “They 
probably think I'm a horrible person,” she 
“You see, they invited me to 
Well. 


afraid 


explained. 
so to the movies with them tonight. 
| didn’t actually promise, but I’m 
that Tom thinks I’m with them.” 

“But you're with me.” 

She was silent for a few steps. then said 
slowly, “Yes, I’m with you.” 

“I suppose he'll disapprove.” 

“Really, Dru, Tom’s all right.” she said 
defensively. 

“He must be. 
him.” It was more a question than a state- 
ment, and when she didn’t reply, I went 
on. “You're in love with him, aren’t you?” 

“I’m engaged to him, Dru,” she said 


You're going to marry 


quietly. 

We were to the bow of the ship now, 
standing in the shadow of a lifeboat. I 
grasped her arms and swung her around to 
face me. The night was clear and the 
moonlight spilled silver on the ebony waves 
of her hair. In the dimness, her eyes ap- 
peared larger and more lustrous than ever, 
but her gaze didn’t waver as I stared at 
her fiercely. “Do you love him?” I de- 
manded. 

I saw the whiteness of her teeth as she 
caught her lower lip and winced slightly 
from the pain of my grip on her arms. The 
boiling sound of the sharp prow cleaving 
through the sea mingled with the faint 
strains of music and laughter from the 
lounge as we stood there facing each other. 
Finally Chris spoke, her voice barely audi- 
ble, “I don’t know—now.” 

Suddenly the deck shifted beneath our 
My arms 
her head 


feet and she swayed toward me. 
went around her and she bent 
back—waiting. I saw her eyes half-closed, 
her moist lips parted breathlessly; felt her 
tremble in my arms. I thrust her from me 
with a bitter laugh. “Goodnight, Chris.” | 
said curtly, and strode off toward the sound 
tf music. 

Half a dozen drinks later at the bar. I 
still hadn’t figured out why Chris, a woman 
I'd met just the day before—had upset me 
so. It was nothing she had said or done, 
yet it was everything about her—the way 
she walked with the beauty and grace of 
adusky princess of the Nile; the genuine 
honesty of her brown eyes, young, yet 
mirroring the wisdom of the ages; her 
voice, vibrant like muted violas—damn! I 
thought, I’m an artist, not a poet. Throw 
it out of your mind, I told myself. There’s 
no percentage in dreaming about a girl 
like that, especially one who’s in love with 


another guy. ... 


HEARD a seductive, throaty voice at 
“You should not such sad 
the woman 


my elbow. 
eyes be making,” murmured 
who expertly threw a rounded hip on the 
stool next to mine. I focused my eyes on 
her face, not too young, but exotic with 
full red lips and high cheeks. “In my 
country, to see such a man as you not 
happy is a tragedy.” she continued. 

“And just where is this wonderful land?” 
I asked. 

“Brazil,” and the way she said it—Brah- 
zeel”—brought to my mind the tales Shag 
had told about hot-blooded Latins and love 
under the stars and the rest of it. 

“Oh, so you’re from South America!” I 
said. taking care not to get my tongue 
twisted. “Tell me. beautiful, is it true what 
they say about I grinned. “Well, you 
know what they say.” 

Her long lashes fluttered and she puck- 
ered her lips into a, “No. What do they 
say?” Her accent fascinated me. 

I couldn’t remember at the moment, so I 
ordered her a drink. Her name was Nita 
Torrez and she was a dancer. She cer- 
tainly had the figure for it and didn’t seem 
to mind my admiring glances at her gown, 
which was cut so low in the front I thought 
at first she had put it on backwards. Nita 
was quite a chummy person and it wasn’t 
long before she was running her fingers 
over my hair and patting my cheek as if 
we'd known each other for years. 

I hinted that maybe the public place 
called for a little more decorum. “You are 
right.” Nita agreed. “Come. We will go to 
my room.” Taking me by the arm, she half- 
led, half-dragged me through a maze of 
companionways to her cabin. I flopped 
into a chair and Nita leaned down to kiss 
me. Her lips. moist and eager. pressed 
hard on mine and I knew then that every- 
thing Shag had told us had been true. 

Suddenly, she straightened up and went 
to the closet. “So I should be more com- 
fortable.” she explained coyly, taking out a 
filmy negligee. Just before closing the 
bathroom door. she gave me a wink, and 
with a toss of her hips she was gone. As I 
sat there. the effect of the drinks I'd had 
partially wore off and something far in the 
back of my mind began nagging me. But 
hard as I tried, I couldn’t remember what 


it was. 
Then it hit me! Something Chris had 
said—“I don’t know—now,” she’d replied 


when I asked her if she loved Tom Wells. 
Why the sudden doubt? If she was going 
to marry the guy. then why wasn’t she sure 
she loved him? And all of a sudden the 
most important thing in the world then 
was to see Chris. I paused at the door. I 
could hear Nita singing some Spanish love 
song and I hesitated as I remembered her 
luscious lips, her voluptuous figure, her 
willingness— 

I'd never live it down if Shag knew about 
this, I thought, as I made my way back to 
my cabin. He’d curse me for a fool—and 
the soberer I became, the more I agreed. 


All because of a snip of a girl who—damn 
Chris, anyway! 

I awoke the next morning with the grand- 
daddy of all hangovers. Somehow, I forced 
down a special concoction the steward 
brought me, then dragged myself to the 
swimming pool. Gingerly, I sat on the 
edge of the tile, trying to decide whether 
to go in gradually or take the plunge. A 
streak of white flashed past me and the 
body hit the water with a splash that 
showered me. Then I saw Chris’ head bob 
up and dove in after her. I surfaced a 
short distance away from her and she gave 
a little scream when she saw the scowl on 
my face and set out for the far end of the 
pool. By the time I reached the ladder, 
exhausted, she was standing over me laugh- 
ing gleefully. I clung to the rung of the 
ladder and gazed up at her. The scanty suit 
she wore hugged her golden body and I 
saw that she was not as slim as I had 
thought. 

“Laugh if you want to.” I growled. “but 
Pll get even if I have to toss you over- 
board!” 

“Why. Dru.” she exclaimed innocently. 
“T do believe you’re out of shape.” 

I climbed out and sat beside her. “Of 
course,” she continued with a_ perfectly 
straight face, “late hours, hard liquor and 
fast women will do it every time.” 

I gave her a swift glance. “Is that sup- 
posed to be a crack?” 

She ‘ignored my question. “I’d always 
heard that artists were a_ wild 
Bohemian and all that.” Chris laughed. 
“Don’t look so embarrassed. Tom saw you 
in the lounge last night.” 

“Oh.” It hadn’t occurred to me that 
despite Nita’s lack of inhibitions, anyone 
had taken any more notice of us than the 
other passengers at the bar. 

“He made it sound quite reckless and 
slightly—well 

I jumped to me feet. “If that big blab- 
bermouth talked, then it’s all over the ship 
by now!” 

“Mother, of course, was properly shocked. 
Dad—” 

I was angry now because of the gossip 
and even angrier that it wasn’t true. What 
a dope I was! So I took it out on Chris. 
“Well, now that all the Long Island blue- 
bloods have been ‘shocked,’ your boy friend 
won't have to worry about the time you 
spend with a Bohemian like me. And you'd 
better stay out of my way or you'll meet 
the same ‘worse than death’ fate that Nita 
did!” 

I stormed off. ignoring Chris’ calls. I 
took a few drinks from my bottle of rum, 
dressed, and set out looking for Nita. It 
was too much to hope for that after walk- 
ing out on her last night she’d greet me 
with open arms, but something might be 
salvaged. When I did find her on the 
promenade deck. my fears were realized. 
She’d latched on to some guy with shoul- 
ders and a camera. 

I spent the rest of the day wandering 
aimlessly around the ship. Late that after- 
noon as I stood near the rail I heard a 


sl 


sort— 








greeting. “Hi there, Massachusetts!” It 
was Dr. Kyle and he grinned at my obvi- 
ous embarrassment. We stood there watch- 
ing the gulls then he said abruptly, “You 
and Chris have a fight?” 

“No—not a fight.” I replied, wondering 
what he was driving at. 

“Well, something upset her. She’s been 
moody all day. Tom swears it’s because 
of you.” 

[ turned to face him. “Look, Doctor—I 
don’t know what you’ve heard about me, 
but 

Dr. Kyle jabbed at me with a pudgy 
forefinger. “The devil with that! I’m not 
concerned about shipboard gossip, Elliot. 
It’s my daughter I’m worried about.” 

“She seems capable of taking care of 
herself, sir.” 

“Ordinarily, yes.” He studied me for a 
moment. “But when a woman’s in love—” 
He shook his head. I didn’t know quite 
what to say. “And to make matters worse.” 
he continued, “my wife’s been raving all 
day, nagging at Chris—reminding her she’s 
engaged to Tom and—” 

“But you just said she was in love—” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“With who?” 

“With you, Massachusetts,” 
nounced gravely. “With you!” 

I was so stunned I could only stare at 
him as he turned and walked away. I 
rushed to a phone, then changed my mind. 
If I called Chris now, her mother would 
surely answer the phone. Depressed, yet 
strangely excited, I managed to survive 
until dinner. But there was no sign of the 
Kyles. But I did see Nita with her new 
escort. She whispered something into his 
ear, then they both looked at me and 


he an- 


laughed. 

Gritting my teeth in helpless rage. I 
casually strolled on, then made straight 
for my cabin. My nerves were on edge and 
polishing off the bottle of rum proved to 
be no help. I hauled out my sketch pad 
and lay across the bed doodling. I had 
filled two pages before I realized that I'd 
been making little sketches of Chris—her 
eyes; in another corner of the pad, her 
flashing smile; a leggy drawing of how 
she’d looked at the pool that morning. I 
flung the pad across the room. 


MUST have dozed. for when I awoke, 

the moon was streaming in through the 
porthole, and I could see two of the stars 
in the Southern Cross blazing in the velvet 
sky like blue-white diamonds. I lay there, 
wondering how the rest of the trip would 
turn out after such a fouled-up beginning, 
when there was a timid knock at the door. 
“Come!” I yelled, glancing at my watch 
and trying to imagine what the steward 
wanted at midnight. 

The door swung in against the bulkhead 
and for a moment, nothing happened. Then 
a figure stepped quickly inside and closed 
the door. I hadn’t turned on a light, but 
[ knew even before I caught the fragrance 
of roses that it was Chris. My heart raced, 
yet, I knew she shouldn’t be there, so I 


demanded. “I thought I warned you to stay 
away from me!” 

Chris said nothing. but moved slowly to- 
ward me and I saw she had a _half- 
frightened smile on her lips. I tried a dif- 
ferent attack. “Look. Chris. you’d better 
go. Your mother’s angry and your father’s 
upset. I may even have to tangle with Tom 
before this trip is over.” 

She was close to me now. her hands 
pressing against her thighs. looking up 
into my face. Her smile was now relaxed 
and self-assured. I felt I had to break 
through it. “What happened to Nita 
wouldn't be good for a nice girl like you,” 
I argued. 

“What happened to Nita?” 
was husky. low-pitched. 

“Why. I—what do you think happened!” 
I demanded. 

“Liar.” she said gently. “Exactly noth- 


Her voice 


ing happened!” 

Her hands cupped my face. “I was on 
my way up here last night and I saw you 
stagger in.” she said softly. “It couldn’t 
have been more than five minutes after 
Tom saw you with her.” 

“Well—” I stammered. “I still could 
have— 

Her fingers closed my lips. “You’re a 
big fake. Dru Elliot. Five minutes!” she 
“And even if it were true. dar- 
ling—” Slowly. deliberately. she drew my 
head down to hers. Her lips parted slightly 
and I tasted the warm moistness of her 
mouth. I felt her arms tighten around my 
neck and savagely. I crushed her closely. 
Her soft flesh trembled at my touch. A low 
moan of ecstacy throbbed in my ears and 
beat at my temples and the ship was sud- 
denly plowing through a rainbow mist that 
smelled faintly of roses... . 

When I awoke the next morning. Chris 
was gone. I rushed down to the dining 
room. She was at a table with Tom. They 
both merely nodded to me, then resumed 
eating their breakfast. 

Unable to eat, I covertly watched her 
over the rim of my cup. She was chatting 
gaily with her fiance. oblivious to my 
presence, and acting exactly as if the night 
before had never happened! 

I was hunched in a deck chair when 
Dr. Kyle found me shortly before noon. 
“T want to have a man-to-man talk with 
you, Elliot.” he said bluntly. He pulled a 
vacant chair close and lowered himself into 
it. “I’m going to be frank. Is there any- 
thing between Chris and you?” 

“Well. I—” 

His voice become troubled. “I’m not 
asking for details. Dru. I'm a doctor and 
I’ve also seen a little of the world—but I’m 
a father. too. Chris was out all night. Her 
mother is frantic and Tom is threatening 
to punch your head off.” 

“Looks like I’ve done a perfect job of 
messing up the lives of a lot of people,” I 


scoffed. 


said soberly. 

“T’m aware of what they say about artists 
and maybe with you it was just another 
adventure—a shipboard romance.” 

“But I—” My protest was left unspoken. 





Whatever happened. I couldn’t shift the 
blame to Chris. 

Dr. Kyle laid a hand on my knee. “Don't 
get me wrong. I don’t blame only yoy, 
Both of you knew Chris was engaged to 
be married. In some places, that’s the 
same as being married.” He paused. then 
continued, “And in some places, what hap. 
pened last night is the same as being 
married.” 

At that moment, I felt like a_ perfect 
heel. Never before had I felt so miserable. 
but all I could do was sit there and suffer 
while a distressed father poured out his 
heart over the daughter I’d taken advan. 
tage of. 

Dr. Kyle was saying, “Of course. Tom 
was very broadminded when Chris gave 
him back his ring this morning—offered 
to go through with it anyway.” 

“You mean she broke the engagement!” 
I fairly shouted. 

“Of course. Chris may be headstrong, 
maybe even foolish. but she’s honest. She 
turned Tom’s suggestion down. naturally, 
Why. if she knew I was here pleading with 
you to make an ‘honest woman’ of her, as 
they say, she’d—” 

“You want me to marry the girl?” | 
couldn’t believe my ears. 

Dr. Kyle shrugged. “This isn’t the way 
it’s done in books. I don’t have a shotgun, 
or—” 

But I didn’t hear him finish. I was dash- 
ing toward the bridge. wondering how 
many marriages at sea the captain had 
performed. ... 


THE END 


Real Life Dramas 


(Continued from Page 8) 


who told police she “made as much as 
$1000 a week” selling dope to high school 
youngsters, had more than just her trial to 
worry about. She knew that in a few short 
months she would be giving birth to a 
“prison baby.” 
* & 

HE FATHER was a foundry worker, 

the mother a former WAC. The pride 
of their lives was Lester. their curly-topped 
29-month-old baby. When news of a De- 
troit Better Baby Health contest reached 
them, it was only natural for the young 
parents to enter their child. 

On hand for the final judging at Conven- 


tion Hall. the proud parents were pleased, ' 


but not unduly surprised when Lester re- 
ceived the title of Grand Champion Baby 
of Detroit. 

Amassing 364.588 points, Lester had 
walked away with all top honors. For the 
baby, the Messengills were awarded 28 
prizes, including a $1000 educational en- 
dowment, a four-year scholarship to Wayne 
University and a round-trip flight to 
Florida. 

But to surprised Detroiters, the biggest 
news of all was not little Lester, but his 
parents. His father was Negro and his 
mother was white. 
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“I lose hope of ever having the 
long luxurious hair men love. Then, overnight 
—I read about “G&T." I sent for a “G&T" REAL HUMAN 
HAIR Tress. I put it on. Now—just look at the difference 
—in my looks and in my life!” 


YOU TOO can have the soft flowing tresses men love— 
instantly! Stop wishing. Start doing. JUST WRITE for 

the “G&T" Tress you want. SEND NO MONEY. Wear it— 

FREE for 10 days. If it doesn’t make you look more alluring, 
IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! You must be satisfied at “G&T" 
or MONEY BACK GUARANTEED. 
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and youll always Be Sure fo Buy 
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always say — Tobaccos that 







smell milder , smoke milder. 


Light a Chesterfield 





you'll find 






they do smoke milder and they leave 
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